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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue consists mainly of the proceedings of a 
Seminar on Last and West in Philosophy which was held 
in January 1967. It is regretted that the proceedings could 
not be published and issued earlier. -Some other papers, 
not related with the Seminar, have also been included. 
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'N. K. Devaraja 


Development of Philosophy 
in India and the West 


The cultural and institutional life of man is determined 
mainly by two factors. One factor is tradition, consisting of the 
forms of belief and modes of response handed down toa people 
by their ancestors or the previous generation; the second factor 
comprises insights and suggestions to which a society is exposed 
by the creative activity of its thinkers and writers, social and 
political leaders, and scientific investigators. Inasmuch as philo- 
sophy tends to be a general critique of ideas and institutions, its 
course is also affected by the incidence of significant changes in 
the content and outlook of other disciplines including physical 
and biological sciences and socio-political ideologies. While the 
philosophical mind everywhere exhibits some characteristic traits —_ 
and-tendencies, the progress of philosophy in India and Europe, 
e. g., has been along different tracks owing to differences in 
strength of the aforesaid factors during the historical development 
of the two regions. In the present paper attempt will be made to 
highlight the principal ways in which East and West have differed 
as regards their philosophical development, and to link those 


differences to dominant causal factors. 
= s <= vate 5 


Philosophy in the West : 

In ancient Greece philosophical speculations made their first ia 
appearance not in any text regarded as revelation but in the rade 
reflections of individual thinkers such as Thales and Anaxima 
der. These thinkers had not inherited any rich tradition in thot 
ght, hence the beginnings of Greek philosophy are relativel r po 
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worth of human personality, in notions concerning the possibi- 
lities of improvement in man’s control of physical nature and 
socio-political environment etc., have left their mark on the 
direction and content of European philosophy. Recently, 
however, Western philosophy, particularly in the English speak- 
ing world, has been drifting farther and farther away from commit- 
ted reflection on values and ideals. Lirguistic philosophers 
consider such reflection to be largely irrelevant, contenting 
themselves with the analysis of terms used by value philosophers 
and with the classification of differnt types of meanings. In the 
English speaking countries the divorce between philosophy and 
religion seems to be complete. The situation is only slightly 
better on the continent, where existential thinkers seem to osci- 
Ilate between the two extremes of pessimistic skepticism and un- 
critical theistic faith. 


Philosophy in the East ( India ) 


In Indian history, philosophical thought started its career 
in a conspicuous manner in the Upanisads. If the Upanisadic 
seers seem to be superior to early Greek philosophers even as 
thinkers, it is due to the fact that the former had already in 

= possession a rich literary and cultural tradition recorded in the 

baa Vedic hymns and the Brahmanas. Another noteworty feature 

of Upanisadic thought is its predominently religious character. 

; Later on, the Upanisads came to be looked upon as sacred or 
revealed texts, 


k There can be no doubt that Upanisadic thought, concerned 
t is with religious and spiritual matters, exhibits a very high 
Both in subtlety and depth it far Surpasses the religio- 
Teflections or pronouncements to be met with in 
of other cultures. The intensely spiritual bias and 
f Upanisadic thought largely determined the tenor and 
ndian p ] TSA particularly Indian metaphysics, 
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sophy in general and that of Hindu philosophy in particular was 
determind almost wholly by the challenge to orthodoxy posed 
by the Buddhist thinkers, and the resultant clash of ideas that 
shook and kept occupied the exponents on Vedic and non-Vedic 
traditions. 


It was Ditinaga, the celebrated Buddhist logician, who 
may be said to have inaugurated what may be called 
the Golden Age of Indian philosophy. He was followed 
by the brilliant Naiyayika Uddyotakara, by the still 
more brilliant thinker Dharmakirti, and by Kumarila and 
Prabhakara. Buddhist logicians were also indirectly 
responsible for the founding of Jaina logic by Akalanka Deva 
in the eighth century; the reaction provoked by Dharmakirti in 
the Nyaya circle was responsible for the brilliant defence of real- 
istic logic by Vacaspati Misra and Jayanta Bhatta. Of course 
Diùnāga himself had been preceded by such acute dialecticians 
as Nagarjuna, Candrakirti and Arya Deva and by such systema- 
tic metaphysical thinkers as Iévarakysma and Vasubandhu. 
Dharmakérti and Kumarila, in their turn, were succeeded by the 
great Sankaracarya and his brilliant disciples and commentators. 
Between Nagarjuna who probably flourished in the second cen- 
tury A. D. and the Suthors of the Pafcapadika, the Bhamati and 
the Vivarana on the one hand and those of the Wyaya-kandali, and 
the Nyaya-kusumaitjalion the other, practically all the important 
and original works in Indian logic and metaphysics were produ- 
ced. Among the logical works special importance attaches to the 
Lattoacintamant of Gangesa Upadhyaya, who brought about a 
veritable revolution in the method of making logico-philosophical 
statements. 


We may now proceed to take stock of the achievements of 
Indian thinkers in metaphysics andin logic and epistemology. 
The Indian theory of pramarnas, which concerns itself with the 


analysis not only of inference but also of several other avenues of 


knowledge including perception is in some respects superior to 
the logical doctrines of Aristotle that governed European thought 


up till the end of the middle ages. The methods of induction 
discovered and systematised by Francis Bacon and John Stuart 
Mill were largely known to the Indian logicians during the first te 
millennium of the Christian era. The Indian theorists of know- iM 
ledge also occupied themselves seriously- with the probi ms 
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relating to the ontological character and the validity of knowledge. 
They discussed such subtle issues as those concerning the cogni- 
tion of cognition and the cognition of the self. While thoroughly 
working out the implications of nominalism and logical realism, 
the Indian logicians and epistemologists put forward a number 
of views concerning the nature of languages and meaning. Some 
of the Indian logicians boldly declared Arthapatti or postulation 
to be a separate Pramina. However, in the absence of any exp- 
erience of scientific theorizing of the modern type, they could not 
possibly have been led to the recognition of the hypothetico-. 
deductive method. The Indian logicians, in fact, failed to gain 
proper awareness of the method of hypothesis. 


However, while their impressive achievements in logic and 
epistemology entitled Indian thinkers to be called truly critical 
philosophers, those achievements do not entitle them to any 
exclusive distinction vis-a-vis the European philosophers. For 
the recent achievements of European thinkers in this field are 
still more spectacular and impressive. Nor can the Indian 
thinkers compare favourably with their Western counterparts in 
the spheres of moral, legal and socio-political philosophy. Such 


recent disciplines as philosophy of science and philosophy of 


history were never consciously cultivated in ancient and medieval 
India. The world-view of the Indian thinkers was in general 
static: they were as unaccustomed to socio-political upheavels 
comparable to the French and Russian revolutions as to the tech- 
nological revolution experienced by man during the recent times. 
ae Indeed, toa person versed in the history of European thought, 
= the philosopher-thinkers of India appear to be astonishingly 
indifferent to questions and issues concerning the conduct of 
man in society and politics. The Indian philosophers were equally 
mt to the problems relating to the production and 
rt. Neither Sankara nor Nagarjuna or Akalanka 
one feels, could have written a treatise like the Republic 
dea. K with the problems of j ustice, education and 
ciety and government, Neither Nagar- 
or Vacaspati ever showed the slightest 
e r the character of geometrical 
„all, they were either talking about 
the authority of the scripture or 
Ut thus reducing Indian. 
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philosophy almost exclusively to theory of knowledge and to 
theory of liberation from the wheel of Samsara. 


The best intellects of classical and medieval India special- 
ised in what has now come to be known as philosophy of religion. 
Naturally, therefore, it isin this field that their most distinctive 
and highest contributions are to be looked for. Broadly speak- 
ing the Indian doctrines of salvation, i. e. their doctrines relating 
to the nature and goal of religious life, are humanistic, rational 
and empirical. Neither Indian epistemology nor Indian philo- 
sophy of religion as formulated by classical Indian thinkers, envi- 
sage any opposition between experience and reason. The drama 
of fruitless conflict between empiricism and rationalism, which 
for centuries kept divided the philosophers in Europe, was never 
staged in the arena of philosophical controversy in this country. 
The philosophers of religion here were agreed in conceiving the 
religious goal to be something realized or realizable in lived 
experience; according to the best of them, eg. the Sankhyas, 
the Mahgyana Buddhists and the Vedantists, such experience 
could be attained here in actual life. In this respect the Indian 
philosophies of religion embody and exhibit the spirit of modern 
mathematical sciences, where experimental data and deductive 
reasoning work hand in hand in the formulation of theoretical 
principles. And, in respect of their conceptions as to the relation- 
ship between the religious goal and man’s religious life and 
experience, the Indian philosophies present a pointed contrast to 
their counterparts in the West. In the Western tradition the 
starting-point of the philosophical analysis of religion, if we can 
speak of such analysis at all, is God, who is considered to be 
transcendent to man and who can be reached only through faith. 
In India, however, the starting-point of the analysis of religious 
life and experience was man, and the method advocated for the 
attainment of the religious goal was that of rational reflection 
(manana) and meditation (nididhyasana). Here Sravana or the 
listening to the teachings of the scripture or the Guru was consi- 
dered to be only the first or the preliminary stage. Further, 
Moksa or liberation was here conceived to consist in the realiza- 
tion of one’s own true self. According to the idealistic Indian — 


systems liberation or Moksa involves the conscious identification is 


of our essential self with the ultimate Tattva or reality; it consists 
in the realisation of Brahma-bhava or Buddha nature, whic! 
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hidden in our own self‘as well as in the rest of the creation. The 
Indian conceptions of Moksa are primarily the conceptions’ of 
man’s own essential nature. This essential nature needs to be 
both conceptually grasped and realised in actual living. Such 
living contact with our essential self or nature is attained in the 
attitude of the Sthsta- prajiia or in the state called Jivan-mukti. 


As against the Indian tradition, Western religions conceive 
God to be wholly transcendent to man and his world. God can 
be known only through faith and can be propitiated through 
humility and prayer. Further, salvation as conceived by West- 
ern religions is not something inherently involved in man’s. 
nature; it is a gift which it depends wholly on God to bestow or 
not to bestow on man. The continuance of the life of the soul in 
heaven (or in hell) also depends on the will of the creator. 


As observed earlier religion in the West centres round God 
and stands and falls with man’s belief in God. The march of 
Western science has in no sense been favourable to the faith and 
beliefs by which the Western man has in the past tried t6 live his 
religious life. It is for this reason that the religious man in the 
West finds himself in a state of unprecedented spiritual crisis. The 
progress and the findings of science, however, have not created 
any appreciable disturbance in the minds of the followers of 


$ classical Hinduism and Buddhism, including the adherents of 


Zen Buddhism. 


; The decline of Buddhism in India was followed by deterio- 
ion i in Une quality of Indian metaphysical and religious thou- 
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why India failed to produce important and revolutionary thinkers 
in the domains of social, political and economic thought, and 
why it failed to create such disciplines as the philosophy of scien- 
ce or mathematics and the philosophy of social change or his- 
tory. Looking at the contemporary scene one finds that, having 
no significant, rich tradition in the aforesaid domains and discip- 
lines, recent Indian philosophers have not been able to make any 
important additions to world-thought relating to them. This 
means that they have not so far succeeded in extending the range 
and scope of the Indian philosophical tradition to any apprecia- 
ble degree. The surprising thing is that they have not been able 
to make any significantly new contributions even in the field of 
philosophy of religion unless the uncritical and unhelpful insis- 
tence on the unity of religions may be regarded as a contribution. 
At the moment, scholars of philosophy in India may be divided 
into two broad categories, those who continue self-complacently 
to teach and interpret ancient texts and systems, and those who. 
satisfy their hunger for new ideas by reverentially devouring and 
‘discussing the writings of European thinkers currently in vogue. 
Scholars ôf both these types not only lack the inclination or 
courage to propose new conceptual schemes, but also tend ~ 
to discourage new thinking by their countrymen. What we need 
in this country to-day isa powerful movement to create a new 
indigenous philosophy which, while vitally rooted in tradi- 
tion, will throw up concepts and ideas rich and potent enough to: 
comprehend and cope with the manifold questionings and baffling. 
confusions of our crisis-ridden times. 
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j M omparative philosophy has come to be accepted in our | 
; T times as a very valuable branch of investigation. There has 
| s- come abouta growing feeling thata true unity and Harmony 
= amongst nations can only be based upon an appreciation of the 
= differing philosophical points of view. Some have even gone 

$ further to maintain that what is needed isa synthetic world- 
philosophy on the basis of which the unity of mankind is to be 

= securely founded. I will preface my lectures with a few reflec- 


tions on these matters. 


Let me confess at the outset that the idea of a world-philoso- 
meant a body of doctrines or beliefs acceptable to all, 


ae it would ceaseto be philosophy and would 
_ Philosophy thrives through 


eta worth the name. In a S 


essential to the growth of philosophical 
other sense in which a world-philo- 
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In the next place, I wish to draw your attention to what 
almost amounts to a truism: the fact that’ comparative philosophy 
presupposes systematic philosophy. For one can compare differ- 
ent philosophies, only when such philosophies have been brought 
into existence through systematic, problem-oriented thinking. 
One can however go a step further ahead and maintain that 
comparative philosophy may, apart from its value in cultivating 
understanding and appreciation of different traditions, contribute 
towards systematic philosophizing; for it is quite well possible 
that a problem would receive new light from a fresh angle when 
looked at from within a different tradition just as it is also possible 
that some problems, so obstinately irresolvable, within one tradi- 
tion are seen to be no problemsat all within another. Such 
discoveries certainly breed a certain catholicity of mind anda 


humility of spirit. 


Finally, comparative philosophy should aim at laying bare 
not merely the points of similarity but also fundamental points of 


` difference. Such points of difference may concern either the 


nature of the problems, or the general methodology or the very 
conceptual categories employed. It should be borne in mind 
that differences concerning these above matters are of more 
fundamental significance than differences in the conclusions, 
world-views, or the final evaluations arrived at. For, the former 
set of differences, if rightly laid bare, would exhibit basic differ- 
ences in the patterns of thought involved. è a 
II 

~“ With these preliminary remarks, we may now get down to 
our investigation. Philosophy both in India and in the West 
must have originated from a primitive amalgam of magical reli- 
gion, occultism, mysticism and science; such an amalgamation 
was only too natural as Joseph Needham has so ably shown in 
the case of ancient Chinese civilisation. And in bothcases the early 
philosophic thought closely reflected this ancestry. Formal logic 
had not yet developed, and thinking was as yet not severed from 
poetry, as Martin Heidegger has recently insisted, and as is amply 
illustrated both in the Upanisads and in the pre-Socratics. 
Free from the fear of violating the law of non-contradiction, the 
early philosophers both in India and in the West ventured para- 
doxical expressions that abound in all ancient philosop’ i 
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literature. Thought did not worry about logic, for it had the 
confidence of living in the light of a direct intuition of Being. 
It is as wrong to say that the Vedic hymns bear witness toa 
naturalistic polytheism as to attribute to the early Ionians a 
crude naturalistic cosmology; that would be to read modern 
notions into the ancient mind whose workings had a quite 
different modus operandi. e 


It cannot however be denied that the Upanisadic period 
in India and the Socratic in Greece did bring about great 
changes. This change may be said to have consisted in two 
features : in both cases, thought became separated from the primi- 
tive amalgam of magic, religion and occultism. In the second 
place, philosophy came to concentrate its attention more on man 
than on nature : meditation on the self came to be regarded as 
the clue to the discovery of reality. 


As regards the first point, philosophy in Greece shows a 
greater emancipation from its ancestry. The Upanisads, though 
deeply reflective and metaphysical in their dominating tone, 
yet belong to the Vedic tradition : the old symbolisms, ¢.g. that of 
Yajiia, are still used though now surcharged with new mean- 
ings. And they are still at a comfortable remove from formal 
logic, and the law of non-contradictien. Socratic thought 
however, with its culmination in Platonic-Aristotelian system, 
soon matures into real conceptual thinking which remains the 
permanent character of Western thought. Indian philosophy 
never acquired this character of pure conceptual thinking, for 
better or for worse, except perhaps in the late logical systems. 


It may safely be said that Socratic-Platonic thinking left 
3 its permanent stamp on Western thought so much so that, in 
Cre A. N. Whitehead’s words, the entire subsequent history of 
European thought may be regarded as consisting in a series of 
footnotes to Plato. By laying bare some of the chief charac- 
teristics of this thought, we would perhaps be able to decipher 


first place, Socratic philosophy demanded, and itself proceeded 
by, clear definitions of concepts. This idea that a concept must 
_be precisely defined and delimited from other concepts, combined 
with the Socratic notion that true knowledge worth the name 
must be conceptual, became the foundation of all later Western 
ought save and except a few lone dissenters, In ontology, 
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this led to Plato’s celebrated theory of Ideas, the theory that our 
concepts are not subjective fictions but correspond to objective 
self-existent universals. The sensuous world of particulars was 
then degraded to the status ofa copy of that original world of 
Ideas. In Aristotle this two-world theory got modified into a 
two-element theory, but althrough there persisted a correspond- 
ing noetic distinction between two separate sources of knowledge 
designated ‘sense’ and ‘reason’. 


Next, the process of defining and logically fixing the mean- 
ings of concepts led to the rise of formal logic first codified by 
Aristotle : a matter of unrivalled importance for philosophy in 
general. It can easily be seen that unless our expressions or terms 
retain an identity of meaning in discourse formal logic would 
not have any application : every syllogism would in consequence 
get into the fallacy of four terms. When concepts were fixed in 
meaning by definition, it was possible to formalise arguments by 
replacing material words by symbols. The law of non-contradic- 
tion was installed as the supreme principle of thought. 


While thus philosophic thought came to be fettered and 
regulated by logic, Socratic philosophy also bred a quite different 
interest : an interest in man, his knowledge, his conduct and 
his social relationships. This humanism subsisted side by side 
with that logicism : their intertwining makes an interesting as- 
pect of the story of Western thought. About the humanism and 
the concept of man in Western thought I will notsay anything 
now. For the present, I wish to bring out a fundamental point 
of.distinction towards which our above account has been leading 
us. This we can formulate by saying that Indian philosophy is 
relatively concrete, while Western philosophy has been predominatingly 
abstract. I deliberately say ‘relatively’, for no absolute line of 
demarcation can be drawn in these matters : one could only 
point to varying degrees of emphasis. But in order to bring home 
to you even this difference in emphasis, I would have to bring 
in some more aspects of Western philosophical thought. 


III E 
It has already been pointed out how the Platonic theory of 


Ideas made possible the rise of formal logic, and thereby deter- i 


mined the course of Western thought. The distinction bet 


sense and reason was equally decisive—though this distinction s 
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surely antedates Plato. But the overwhelming importance of 
this distinction can be gathered from the fact that one of the 
most debated issues of European thought turns out to be : does 
human knowledge spring from the senses or does it originate 
from reason ? This issue in fact divides European philosophy 
into two great camps, and it would be instructive for our purpose 
to ask, ‘how does Indian philosophical thought stand in relation 
to it? ? Faced with this question, every student of Indian philo- 
sophy cannot but be overcome by the feeling that here is an 
issue—sense or reason ?—which is entirely untranslatable into 
the language of Indian thought : in fact, this is one of the lessons 
referred to above which a study of comparative philosophy could 
teach us. Problems hotly debated in one tradition cannot even 
be stated in the vocabulary of another : Let us pursue this point a 
little further. 


All systems of Indian thought, as is well-known, begin with 
an enquiry into the sources of valid knowledge, i. e. into the 
nature and the number of the pramaras. Now, it is clear that the 
alternatives, sense or reason, have no place in this debate. Neither 
is perception ( pratyaksa ) the same as sense nor is inference 
(anumana) the same as reason. In fact ‘sense’ and ‘reason’ are 
names for abstract faculties, whereas what the Indian philosophers 
are concerned with are the concrete modes of acquiring valid 
knowledge. The same difference in approach is reflected also in 
their respective attitudes towards the nature of knowledge and 
its validity. Western thought has been haunted by the spectre 
of two possibilities : knowledge acquired through the senses is. 
accidental, true for the moment, lacking universality and nece- 
ssity; while knowledge acquired through reason has universality 
and necessity. In logic, the distinction corresponds to that bet- 
ween analytic and synthetic propositions. The former alone is. 
necessary, the latter is merely probable. No doubt, the distinc- 

tion as thus stated has been challenged from time to time. Kant 
sought to amend it, and some moderns have rightly deniéd it 
altogether. Nevertheless, the distinction between the analytic 
and the synthetic, the universal-necessary and the contingent- 
probable, the a priort and thea posteriori has remained a great 
* theme ga: aen] philczophy. Indian philosophy, is Plainly 
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if the knowledge reveals the object as it really is. No knowledge 
is universal except in the sense that it is true of its own object, 
and no knowledge is necessary except in the sense that it is 
necessitated by the nature of its object. The contradictory of 
every knowledge is possible in the sense that it is possible for 
one to be in error. Inference, in a way, is indubitable no doubt, 
for the conclusion necessarily follows from the premises, but the 
necessity—as is clearly recognised in the Nyaya system—is far from 
being abstractly logical as it is regarded in Western logic to be. 


Three points of distinction between Indian and Western 
logic stand out prominently : in the first place, Western formal 
logic is concerned with propositions, whereas Indian logic with 
knowledge. Secondly, Western logic is based on a sharp sunder- 
ing of logic from psychology, while Indian logic does not distin- 
guish logic from psychology. Finally, Western formal logic is 
satisfied with formal consistency, while Indian logic demands also 
materia! satisfaction. These three points need elucidation for 
they serve to substantiate my main contention that Western 
thought is relatively abstract. 


With regard to the first point: Western thought proceeds 
by abstracting a proposition from the concrete case of knowing, 
and investigates into its logical relationships with other proposi- 
tions. A knowledge is somebody’s knowledge, a concrete psychi- 
cal event; a proposition is an abstract entity, sundered from the 
psychical aspect and considered as such. This initial abstraction ` 
makes it possible for the Western logician to imagine possible 
propositions that could never be the content of an actual know- 
ledge, and their logical relationships with other possible proposi- 
tions, so that logic becomes a science of the possibles. It was 
but a small step from this to the idea of a purely symbolic logic, 
and this process was no doubt aided and hastened by the keen 
interest that Western philosophers, since ancient Greek times, 
took in mathematics. 


Being primarily interested in knowledges as concrete psychic 
events, Indian logic did not separate logic from psycholegy, the 
science of how we ought to think from the science of how we do think. 
And, finally, the same cognitive interest prevented the Indian: 
logicians from entertaining as valid such abstract arguments 
as, “All men are immortal, All kings are men, -i All kings are 
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immortal,” for what they demanded -was a concrete and agreed ' 
instance where the universal major premise is indubitably instan- ` 


tiated. A science of pure formal logic never came to be developed. 
Though the ancient Indians made great contributions to mathe- 
matics, mathematics never lured the Indian philosophers, where- 
as it remained the ideal of knowledge for the Western mind. 
Logic and mathematics remained separate*in India. Inference 
remained dependent on perception. 


I havc so long been trying to labour the one point which 
seems to me to be of fundamental significance in our present 
discussion. And after having made out my point, I cannot but 
refer to Professor F. S. C. Northrop’s valuable thoughts on 
similar lines in his book The Meeting of East and West. According 
to Northrop, the chief distinguishing character of Western 
thought is the discovery ofa factor in the nature of things, “not 
immediately apprehended, which only theory can designate.” 1 
Contrasted with it is the Eastern discovery of “a portion of the na- 
ture of things which can be known only by being experienced.” 2 
Knowledge, on Northrop’s analysis of it, has two components : 
the emotional-aesthetic and the theoretical-formal. Eastern 
thought emphasises the former, while Western thought emphasises 
the latter. The Eastern mind is in this respect more positivistic 
and hasa type of positivism or empiricism that is far superior to 

. the degenerate Western positivism. Northrop is right in pointing 
out that the Western positivists have, instead of finding out what 
the immediately apprehended data of experience could them- 
selves offer us, used these data to construct deductive theories : 
so alluring has been the charm of mathematics that even posi- 
livists and the empiricists allowed it free play by the backdoor. 
Itisin the East that one finds real, genuine, unadulterated 
positivism which confines itself to the concrete datum of 
experience. 

So far I agree with Northrop’s fundamental approach. My 
only objection to his analysis is that he has too hastily taken over 

3 his categories from Western thought and applied them in his 

comparative investigation, The distinction between sense and 
zeason, as between matter and form, is derived from the Greek 
adition and, as I have tried to show earlier, 


Pye SESE, 


See ote acre has persisted 
tk ree a lotik Taking over this pair of categories 
m tie tradition of Western thought, Northrop applies one of 
aal hougkr and the other to Western thought. - It 
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‘seems to me to be a fundamental error. Indian thought does not 
‘renaain confined to the sensuous, the aesthetic, precisely because 


it does not distinguish between sense and reason. It sees the 
unity of knowledge in a way the Western logician has failed to 


realise. 


I have therefore preferred formulating the distinction by 
saying that Indian ‘thought has avoided abstractions as much as 
possible, while Western thought’s chief glory lies in its abstrac- 
tions. Again it must be said that the difference lies in the degree 
of emphasis, though in the case of Indian philosophy, abstrac- 
tions are so little that the distinction almost seems to be an abso- 


lute one. 


Western philosophy—to continue our story—has absorbed into 
itself three different influences, and its glory lies in the way it has 
succeeded in making them conform to its dominant pattern of 
abstraction and conceptual thinking. These three influences are: 
Greek philosophy, Judaic-Christian religious thought and modern 
science. eExcept for the interlude of medieval age, when the task 
of philosophy was explicitly recognised as one of justifying faith 
by reason, Western thought succeeded to a rather amazing degree 
in secularising the basic intuitions of Judaic-Christianity and in 
transforming them into abstract concepts such as we find in the 
philosophies of Kant, the German Idealists, Fichte and Hegel 
and the modern existentialists like Martin Heidegger*. Modern 
science with its method of observation and experiment did not 
afféct the abstractions. On the other hand, the abstractions that 
are embodied in formal logic and mathematics aided it as tools, 
asa result of which the concepts which Plato had glorified into: 
self-subsistent realities now came to be looked upon first as a priori 


categories of human reason (Kant) and then as “hypothetical 
a priori?” —Northrop calls them “proposed a priori, which are to 
be verified and validated in the course of experience. Neverthe- 
less, even modern science so much moves in the realm of 


abstractions and formal equations that the celebrated German 


. 
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aI have referred to this medieval age asa mere interlude, for the pro- — 
gramme of justifying faith by reason was never adopted by Western thought 
in general. Indian thought however continued to accept Sabda or aut! ority 
as a source of knowledge, and in some systems as the pre-eminent source. ‘ 
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Philosopher Edmund Husserl referred to this as the chief source of 
the crisis of Western civilisation * ° 


There are many, ways of distinguishing between Indian 
Philosophy and Western philosophy, and many more ways of 
comparing the two civilisations. It has been said that Indian 
Philosophy is essentially value-centric, while Western thought is 
Ontological; that Indian Philosophy is practical, while Western 
thought is theoretical; that Indian thought believes is static reality, 
while Western thought believes in change and process; that for 
the East knowledge is sensation whereas for the West knowledge 
is control; that Eastern thought is humanistic; that the basic intui- 


tion of Western thought is creative love while that of the East is 
absorption in Nirvana; and so on. 


aS power, as giving control; it has had Philoso 


that reality is static (cf. Spinoza); it has been cosmic in interest 


(as with the German idealists); 


: ; and soon. E uall 
argue with regard to Eastern thought. nape e canone 
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I wish to conclude by saying that the designations “‘abs- 
tract” and “concrete” should not be taken as words of praise or 
blame. I abstain from such value judgments. In fact, both kinds 
of logic have their merits and perhaps, could be made to supple- 
ment each other beautifully. 3 
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thinking between two 
groups of philosophers, one in the East and the other inthe West 


and on which an intensive dialogue is not only possible but 


the present context of international relations, 
be desired. : 


, in 
very much to 


T shall consider two such j 
represent tensions between Indian 
it must not be assumed that on t 
West would be ranged against all t 


Ssues. Broadly Speaking, they 
and Western thinkers, though 


hese issues all thinkers in the 
hinkers in the East. 


one’s point of view in orde: 


large measure of accord may become possible. 
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(a) what is the origin of a priori transcendent concepts concerning 
which alone Reason in Indian thought is required to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Sruti ? (b) how is the acceptance of these 
concepts related to what is regarded as an important requirement 
of philosophy, namely, proof or rational justification ? 


The attempt to reconcile the recognition of the role of $ruti 
in philosophy and the claim of reason to be autonomous will, 
I think, require us to modify in an essential respect the stand- 
point of Indian and also of Christian philosophy. The important 
modification lies in the recognition that Reason cannot be used. 
as a mere ‘preamble of faith’ after which Revelation takes over 
and dictates its dogmas to the now self-chastised and acquiescent 
reason. There can be no rational justification of the abdication 
of reason and its right to examine and criticise its premises. There 
is, in my opinion, only one way of bringing the two, Reason and 
Revelation, into close harmony with each other, and that is by 
showing that there is an organic relationship between the two 
such that there is not even an initial opposition which reason is 
called upgn to overcome, either by setting aside the claims of 
gruti, or, at its own expense, by trying to provide a rational 
justification of its own subordination to the higher authority of 
ruti. The harmony between reason and revelation which shows 
them to be organically, and, as far as metaphysics is concerned, 
inseparably related, can be established in two stages. 


First, we must ask whether Sruti is indispensable for the 
acquisition of transcendent concepts without which metaphysical 
thinking would not even be possible. There are three kinds of 
concepts. All concepts are either empirical or a priori. The latter l 
are merely transcendental or transcendent, to use Kant’s terms. | 
The former of these a priori concepts are categorial and immanent z 
in sense-experience, while the latter transcend sense-experience 
and are what Kant calls Ideas of Reason. 


Empirical concepts are formed by a process of abstraction 
from sense-experience. What brings a number of resembling 
particulars into the unity ofa class is singled out and given a 
name. Such concepts thus originate in sense-experience though ~ 
the activity of comparison and discrimination is necessary to, 
bring out the universal embedded in a mass of transient parti 
culars. Dees seh. 
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A priori transcendental concepts are the categories of the 
understanding. These cannot be derived from sense-experience 
by a process of abstraction since the latter is organised in terms 
of them and is not possible without them. A priori concepts must 
in some way be evoked. We cannot make them explicit merely 
by a process of thinking, though once evoked and made explicit 
they can be justified or shown to be objective by a process of 
thinking. The categorial concepts are evoked by sense-experience 
because they ‘fit’ sense-experience and are immanent in them. 
For example, the category of substance is a priori, but it is embed- 
ded in sense-experience. We point to an object of sense and 
say, ‘that is a substance’. Similarly the a priori category of 
cause becomes sensuously embodied, as when we say ‘this is the 
cause of that’. 


Thus categorial concepts can be accounted for in terms 

of sense-experience, not as derived from it, but as evoked by and 
embedded in it. The a priori transcendent concepts which are 
strictly metaphysical cannot be so explained. They are not em- 
bedded in sense-experience and hence cannot be evoked by them. 
We cannot point to a thing and say, ‘that is God’, or to an occur- 
rence and say, ‘this is eternity’. How then are these concepts 
evoked ? Thinking cannot make these concepts explicit; it can 
only attempt to justify them after we somehow come in possession 
of them. Another question allied to this and which has been 
asked in recent times, is, how do these concepts become intelli- 
gible to us, seeing that their meaning cannot be ‘filled in’ or 
‘fulfilled’ by reference to sense-experience, either by showing 
them to be derived from sense or by overcom i 
by showing that they function as principles 
manifold of sense. We may, if we like, say with the logical 
positivist that these so-called transcendent concepts are pseudo- 
concepts and are unintelligible, but their “unintelligibility? can- 
not be proved without recourse to circular reasoning. Nor can 
we prove by an argument that certain concepts are intelligible, 
Tntelligibility does not and cannot have an external criterion. 


ing their ‘emptiness? 
of synthesis for the 


Concepts are either intelligible or they are not; they can- 
not be shown to be either the one or the other. This statement 


of course applies not to individual concepts, but to classes of 
concepts, e. g. empirical, categorial and transcendent. 
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Hence for those of us for whom the transcendent concepts 
of metaphysics are intelligible, the question is not, how can we 
show that they are intelligible, but how are they intelligible, i. e. 
what are the conditions of their intelligibility., 


We shall take these two questions together: what is the 
origin of a priori transcendent concepts, i. e. how are they evoked 
and, what are the conditions of their intelligibility ? 


As regards the first question, the answer I suggest is that 
the origin of these concepts can only be in revelation. They have 
first to be ‘heard’ before the mind can appropriate them as its 
natural inheritance and use them for constructing a metaphysi- 
cal system. Ido notsee in what other way we can come into 
possession of these non-empirical concepts which cannot be 
empirically evoked. 

One possible answer is that we arrive at the Ideas of 
Reason from the categories of the understanding by a process of 
extension. Take, for example, the category of Cause. This 
category is used conditionally; it has application to sense- 
experiencewithout which it would be empty. Now if we extend 
the use of this category by disregarding the conditions which 
delimit its significant application we shall arrive at the notion of 
the Absolute Cause or the First Cause which is the Cause of it- 
selfand of all things. In other words, we pass from the con- 
ditioned to the notion of the Unconditioned. 


This account of the genesis of the Ideas of Reason over- 
looks the fact that the idea of the conditioned, if it is opposed 
to the idea of the Unconditioned in the sense of the Infinite of 
metaphysics and not to the idea of the unconditioned in the 
sense of the indefinite or the quantitative infinite, necessarily 
presupposes the idea of the Unconditioned. This latter idea is 
not only logically prior to the idea of the conditioned, but the 
latter would be unintelligible unless we already had the idea of 
the Unconditioned. The idea of the Unconditioned, though the 
word is negative in form, is really positive in content, and the 
idea of the conditioned isan idea which contains a negation. 
We cannot therefore pass from the notion of the conditioned to 
the notion of the Unconditioned by a process of extension, We — 
somehow find ourselves in possession of the idea of the Uncondi-" 
tioned; we cannot arrive at it through sense-experience or by 
manipulating the categories of the understanding. ee 
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As regards the question of the intelligibility of these transcendent 
concepts,we have to ask how these concepts get related to something 
in us so that they not only remain significant but become signifi- 
cant for us. There must he something within that responds to these 
concepts with reference to which the latter become concretized 
and fulfilled, at least at the level of the intellect. Revelation is 
not a mere factual communication, a handing down of concepts 
ready-made which the mind passively receives. They have to 
answer to an inner need and give form to an inchoate mode of 
awareness. This inner urge to which Revelation speaks, as it 
were, may be described asa transcendent longing, a sense of the 
Infinite, or, as the Vedanta puts it, mumuksutva or yearning for 
freedom in the Unconditioned andthe Eternal. It is in relation 


to this transcendent sense that the revealed concepts become. 
concretized and intelligible. 


This transcendent sense, along with the a priori transcendent 
concepts, lies dormant in us, waiting to be awakened or evoked. 
It is not actualized prior to the apprehension of revealed concepts, 
for, in its active state, it already presupposes a gonceptual 
awareness of that in which it is to find its own fulfilment. The 
act of revelation simultaneously awakens the dormant sense of 
the Infinite and presents it with the transcendent concepts in 
which the inchoate aspiration receives an intellectual embodiment. 
It is in relation to this awakened transcendent longing that 
metaphysical concepts become intelligible, for they are then not 


merely significant in themselves, but acquire a: rich and in- 
exhaustible significance for us. 


Hence I would say that the philosopher who constructs a 
metaphysical system without explicitly bringing it into relation 
with our transcendent longings is a metaphysician who does not 
fully know what he is doing. His metaphysical system, whatever 
truths it contains, is a truncated system and becomes, in the end,. 
meaningless. 
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and their intelligibility must be kept distinct from the question 
of the rational justification of the system which is constructed 
with the use of these concepts. 


This is no doubt an important distinction. As far as the 
question of origin and intelligibility is concerned I believe the 
account which I have given is in conformity with the Indian 
tradition, though it gees beyond it in the sense that it offers a 
constructive interpretation of the traditional approach and shows 
its reasonableness in the wider context of a dialogue between 
Indian and Western thinkers. 


To understand the importance of Sruti in the context of 
providing a rational justification for our philosophical theories 
we must examine briefly the nature of philosophical reasoning 
and ask what is meant by the demand for a rational justification. 


Philosophy is not science; its reasoning is a priori, but unlike 
mathematics it does not consist in merely elaborating a formal 
system of implications. Philosophy, whatever else it may be, 
is necessarily an ontology and claims to give us truths about the 
nature ofthings. This is clearly so in the case of metaphysics, 
and even anti-metaphysical systems necessarily imply an onto- 
logical commitment, though of a negative kind. 

o - 


Now if a system which claims to reveal the nature of things 
does not need to validate its ¿claims by reference to sense- 
experience, it must contain the criterion of truth within itself. 
The criterion cannot be merely the abstract principle of self-con- 
sistency, for such a formal criterion is barren and cannot enable 
us tô formulate a concrete system of thought, For a concrete 
system it is necessary to operate with a specific criterion. Hence 
every system of thought is the elaboration ofa specific criterion- 
concept. 


Since a criterion-concept is that in the light of which we 
think and organize our system, it would not be possible to ques- 
tion the criterion-concept itself. We have therefore to recognize 
that whatever justification we may attempt of a philosophical 
system must necessarily be within the framework determined by 


ee A ie i . 
the basic concept or point of view which functions as a crite- 


philosophical system can be unconditionally justified, but then 
the question would be, 
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such a complete and knock-down demonstration ? I repeat 
that the abstract principle of consistency is wholly inadequate 
to this task. Itcannot even give us a theory, much less a theory 
that coerces acceptance from all rational minds and eliminates 
with an absolute finality every other theory inconsistent with it. 


It is not difficult to see that the contention of the absolute 
idealists that their system is the indubitable presupposition ofall 
thought is acceptable only if it is understood that the system is 
the presupposition ofa certain way of thinking whose character 
is itself determined by the implicit point of view which, it is 
claimed, is presupposed by thought as such, and hence the 
idealist’s argument regarded as an argument to prove the con- 
clusion, whatever ‘proof? may mean, commits the fallacy of 
petilio principii. 


The anti-metaphysicians should have less hesitation in 
accepting the view that our Philosophical systems rest on noth- 
ing more solid, from the logical point of view, than an act of 
commitment, since he has a distaste for, if he does not altoge- 
ther reject, a priori arguments outside formal systems: but in 
actual practice they have been just as dogmatic and high-handed 
at the idealists in asserting that metaphysics.,can be ruled out of 
court on logical grounds, Though now they have given up 
trying to demonstrate the impossibility of metaphysics they have 
not yet had the honesty to acknowledge that such an attempt 
is vain and indeed inconsistent with their main Position. A so- 
called logical argument would be either an arbitrary definition 
of which no one except the anti-metaphysician need take any 
Notice, or it would sin against the positivist's creed by produc- 
ing a synthetic a priori proposition. 


To return to the main argument: Ifit is admitted thata 
Philosophical theory is the maturation of a basic criterion- 
concept and can ‘demonstrate’ the validity of the System only 
with reference toits initial presuppositions, we can see our wa 
to showing the organic relation that obtains between ‘ruti ad 
philosopiiical reasoning. Srutj reveals the basic meta hysical 
concept, i e. the concept of Brahman, but fruti does ae or 
&s against the traditional point of view, I should say should 
not, set itself up as infallible and thus impose its authority on 


+ our misguided and unstable reason, 
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The revelation of transcendent concepts and Reason as 
logical argument fit into 


theinstrument of systematization and 
provided we regard the 


each other and form a perfect unity, 
basic revealed concept as a criterion-concept which deter- 


mines the direction and form of our reasoning, and not as a 


premise to be unquestioningly accepted, the only task of reason 


being to draw out the implications of the starting point which 
it accepts on trust. 
I believe the revelation of Brahman functions not as a pre- 


imed by Saynkara and other Vedantists, but as a 


mise, as is cla 
re of the metaphysical system. 


criterion-concept which forms the co 
In fact the latter is only the expanded and developed form of 


the former when the totality of experience is sought to be under- 
stood in the light of this key concept. The notion of Brahman 
as the self-existent and all-comprehensive Reality gives to meta- 
physical thinking the concrete criterion under the guidance of 
which the metaphysical system is matured. 


The revelation of the basic criterion-concept on the one 
hand and logical and systematic thinking on the other form a 
continuous process. There is not only no hiatus but not even 
an interval between, the two. Rational thought begins with 
reception of the concept of Brahman and begins in the very act of 
receiving it, and further reflection is but a deepening and inten- 
sification of what thinking starts with. The concept is not receiv- 
ed purely passively, as an authoritative pronouncement would 
be. The awareness of the concept of Brahman is itself the begin- 


ning of the adumbration by thought of the metaphysical system. 


I believe this restatement of the standpoint of Indian and 
Christian thought makes possible the reconciliation of philosophy 
understood as a free exercise of reason and theology which goes 
beyond the natural light of reason and looks upwards for the 
source of the content of knowledge, its illuminating idea and its 
inspiring impulse. 

The second issue is concerned with the tension between the 
quiescent attitude of spiritual philosophy and the dynamic, prag- 
matic approach to life and its problems, characteristic of much 


of Western thought. This is the opposition between the trans- — 
alue of moksa which is mainly an individual concern 


cendent v: 


and the social values which find expression in the life of the. 
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community and in the economic, moral, aesthetic and intellec- 
tual welfare of its individual members. 


I shall not discuss this issue in any detail but merely point 
out that one should turn to Sri Aurobindo who represents up- 
todate the completest synthesis of the East and the West. Whether 
one agrees with him in his idea of the yet unmanifested evolu- 
tionary potentiality which will bring about a total transforma- 
tion affecting not only the individual but also life on earth orga- 
nized in a harmonious society, is not of great importance; but his 
massive contribution to the interpretation of Indian Culture and 
its philosophical tradition and his attempt to add a wholly new 
dimension to our spiritual life by insisting that the outer instru- 
ments of the spirit, which are generally neglected in the philoso- 
phies of salvation, have each its own unique and divine fulfilment, 
must be considered with great care as affording an excellent 


starting point for a comprehensive dialogue between East and 
West. 5 


One is saddened to find that in many places there is what 
almost Jooks like a conspiracy to prevent Sri Aurobindo’s light 
from shining too freely on the minds of the young. Sri Aurobindo, 
it must be remembered, has not confined himself merely to mak- 
ing prophetic utterances about the coming of the new age of 
humanity through an unveiled manifestation of Divinity. He has 
also worked out and presented in a comprehensive, rational form 
a coutplets epistemology and ontology which gives logical support 
to his vision of the future. There is an intellectual framework 


ory of evolution gives us a philoso- 
d in purely rational terms which 


not philosophy then no one has writ- 
© such thing as philosophy at all. 
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East and West in Philosophy 


This paper proposes to devote itself to the subject ‘East 
and West in Philosophy’. It is obvious that the subject is too 
general to be profitably discussed in one paper. Besides, the 
subject has a strong emotive structure. So one should take care 
so that the discussion may not fritter away in an attempt at 
gleaning pointless similarities and dissimilarities, or in an exercise 
of rhetoric and exhortations. It is therefore essential that the 
right method for exploring the subject be adopted and that this 
be stated at the beginning. And it seems that it consists in asking 
what a student of Western philosophy misses in Indian philosophy 
and vice versa. It is likely that there are other good methods also. 
Thus, one may propose to explore the subject by asking what 
refreshing and re-assuring light the study of Indian philosophy 
throws on Western philosophy, and the other way round. But 
this method cannot be adopted in a brief paper. Besides, it 
may fail to be a study in contrast which this paper holds essential 
not only for appreciating the different philosophical enterprises, 
but also for appreciating philosophy as such. For, when it is 
forgotten that philosophy is not impersonal and universal like 
the sciences, the philosophical disagreements are not looked at 
from the right point of view, and the sceptical thesis that philo- 
sophy is a useless subject becomes convincing. Anyway, the 
paper, after saying a few words by way of introducing the method 
it holds desirable, may immediately make an attempt to apply it. a 


A student of Western philosophy may miss many things 


in Indian philosophy, and the same may be the case witha = 
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student of Indian philosophy studying Western philosophy. But 
to catalogue them all and to work out their implications may 
not be rewarding. The missing concept should be of distinctive 
importance. It should be such that it would be pivotal and 
distinguishing for the philosophy concerned and illuminative of 
the mind that not only philosophises but also builds science, 
creates art and objectivises in social and political institutions. 
Besides, the missing concept should be absolutely missing, i. e. 
cannot be introduced smoothly in the philosophy in which it is 
not found. Accordingly, the question for this paper is : is there 
any such concept in Western Philosophy not to be found in Indian 
philosophy, and conversely ? 


One may be tempted to challenge the propriety of the 
question, and though the best way of meeting it is by working 
out an affirmative answer, the paper proposes to do this after 
considering some initial doubts and objections so that it may 
indicate in a broad way the kind of answer it holds appropriate. 


Thus, it may be asked if any of the philosgphies con- 
cerned has any such concept particularly because philosophical 
disagreements are notorious. And the answer is that if the key 
concept be understood as containing its denial also, there is no. 
reason why it should not be there, though, it may be added, one 
may miss it ifone adopts the inductive, i e. the historian’s des- 
criptive method. It may be taken as non-controversial that the 
development of philosophical thought, in individuals or in- 
schools, is not arbitrary, but has a pattern of its own, i. e. centres 
round some key concepts, and that as philosophical revolutions 
are not as revolutionary as some would wish us to believe, it is 
not infrequently the case that what is often claimed to be an 
absolutely new concept is, when looked at carefully, is an old one 
in a new name and ata different level probably enriched with 
some new but not too remote connotation. So, it is only reasonable 
to assume that Western and Indian Philosophies have some key 
toncepts. The question posed by this paper should not be 

brushed aside as improper. A sincere attempt at answering it 
may be of immense help in studying its subject from an academic 


È „point of view. 


a = ‘But it may be argued that it has been said 
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the question is about one concept, and it is difficult to reconcile 
the two. In answer to it, it may be mentioned that the key 
concepts are not discrete. They are rather the different facets of 
the logical core of the insight at their root. So it is immaterial 
if one says one concept or a set of concepts. Incidentally, ifa 
key concept of one system be found missing in another, the two 
philosophies are completely different, even if the concept of one 
may scem to have a place in the other. The converse of it is not 
true, for the concept of one system can only apparently occur in 
another system. This may be against the natural way of looking 
at the philosophical systems. But then this is the real point at 
issue. The natural way requires that the concepts are discrete, 
and this ought to be challenged. It should not be forgotten that 
the philosophical concepts imply one another in a unique way. 
They are the different facets of the intellectual content of the 
insight at their back. So it is immaterial for this paper if it says 
one concept or a set of concepts. 


° Another possible objection may also be considered. It is 
to the effect that there is no Western philosophy, but there are 
Western philosophies each differing from the rest, and this is the 
case with Indian philosophy also. So is not the question about 
key concept question begging ? The answer to it is that the 
statements are all right, but they do not justify the question. 
For, the key concept, as it has been said, makes room for its 
denial. 


The paper may now make an attempt to take up its 
question. Thus, toa student of Western philosophy, mathematics 


' in Indian philosophy is conspicuous by its absence. Not that 


the Indian philosophers had nothing interesting to say about 
number, quantity, measurement and facts like them. Nor again 
isit the case that the Indian philosophers did not fall back on 
mathematics to support their metaphysical thesis. For, did not 
the Buddhists utilise differential calculus to defend their doctrine 
of instantaneous being ? And did not the Naiydikas hold that 
this was to hypostatise an abstraction ? But then, on the whole 
the Indian philosophers were neither mathematically, responsible 
nor mathematically inspired. A philosophy is mathematically 


responsible if it philosophises on mathematics, i. e, on its wider es a 


philosophical implications. It is mathematically inspired if it 
tries to build philosophy on the model of mathematics, either by 
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applying the mathematical method to philosophy, or by trying 
to build an ontology as well as a cosmology in terms oi objects 
which when seen through are the mathematical objects given an 
ontological habitation and a name. And an argument is not 
even necessary to confirm the above remark about Indian 
philosophy. But it is necessary to mention that the indifference 
of the Indian philosophers to mathematics is not casual and has 
far-reaching consequences, the most important being the non- 
synonymy of Darsana and philosophy. This paper will work it 
out. But before that it should show (1) that neither non-existence 
nor existence in an undeveloped form of the science of mathe- 
matics in India explains this indifference, and (2) that in Western 
Philosophy the concern about mathematics is not a recent 
phenomenon. 


The first proposition is historical and it is to be hoped 
that the experts will not deny that the following statements in 
confirmation of it have a claim to truth. The concept of zero 
that revolutionised the science of numbers was an Indian 
invention. The Indian mathematicians’ acquaintance with 
geometry and trigonometry was of an advanced kind? Algebra 
was also built by them. They invented differential calculus. 
The natural scientists, the astronomers particularly, made ample 
use of mathematics. So it may be assumed that mathematics 
Was in a fairly advanced form to draw the attention of the Indian 
philosophers. But it failed, not because it had not the necessary 
ee the Indian Philosopher was after an intelligibi- 

y their subject which was not mathematical. 


: miko second proposition is not historical like the first at 
lease It is not as historical. It raises a point that ete 
careful Scrutiny, partly historical and largely analytic. Thus 
it may be admitted that the Pre-occupation of the ree ae 


cole For, it is a historical fact 
Deen loaded with mathematics all 


Plato's Academy was restricted only 
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| 
| 
| to those who were proficient in mathematics. In the Platonic 
| scheme of education instruction in dialectics, i. e. philosophy 
was’ recommended for those only whose thirst for knowledge 
| remained unquenched even when they had been provided with a 
thorough schooling in mathematics and .the natural sciences. 
| “These are important facts. They help us to understand the 
Greek mind that built mighty philosophies which, incorporating 
| some Christian and Jewish ideas, are streaming along the West 
| and provide for the basic structure of the Western philosophies. 
| Western philosophy has been mathematically inspired throughout. 
| He who misses it is as unenviable as the poor wood-cutter who 


| misses the wood in the trees. 


But then the concern of the early thinkers with mathe- 
matics does not as easily draw our attention as that of the 
recent thinkers. There are various reasons for this. Neither 
the mathematical nor the natural scienes were as developed in 
the early days as they are today. A consequence of this deve- 
lopment is the philosophers’ attempt to work out the philosophical 
implications of alternative geometry, so that the problem 
of perception, the nature of logic and even the nature of philo- 
sophy may be appreciated better. Besides, recent advances in 
symbolic logic have equipped the thinkers of today to deal with 
the questions of mathematical philosophy more effectively. So it 
is not surprising that a contemporary thinker pays more attention 
to mathematics than a thinker of the old days did. Again, - A 
philosephical disagreements which in the opinion of many argue 
philosophy’s not being on the sure road to science when contrasted 
with the necessary propositions of mathematics and the steady 
progress of the natural sciences persuade some gifted minds to 
build philosophy in the manner of mathematics, and it is no 
wonder that the attention given by contemporary thinkers to 
mathematics does not escape notice. There may be other reasons 
also. But the most important reason—and this paper wishes to 
emphasise it—is the contemporary distrust in the formalism or 
essentialism of the Pythagorian-Platonic type which was to a great 
extent the translation of mathematics in the language of ontology — 
to fulfil a cosmological demand and was successful to give a fairly 
good account of the foundation of mathematics and also ofthe 
legitimacy of the application of mathematics in understanding 2 2 
empirical data. But many thinkers of today have no trust in this fac aes 
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kind of essentialism, and so they re-open the question in non- 
essentialistic lines, which, as is usual in such cases, is so full of 
enthusiasm as may stand in the way of looking at it from the right 
point of view, and may create the impression that contemporary 
philosophers are more interested in mathematics than in philo- 
sophy. Though this may hold good in some cases, it is not a fair 
way of looking at contemporary philosophy. What the paper 
intends to underline is that these thinkers iike Plato and Pytha- 
goras hold that in certain realms of experience intelligibility 
means mathematical formulation. Indeed, this is the pivotal 
idea of Western philosophy, and the controversies in Western 
philosophies are over the precise interpretation of it. The great 
divides in Western philosophy are : in ontology, essentialism and 
existentialism—using ‘existentialism? in a non-contemporary 
sense—, and in epistemology, rationalism and empiricism. And 
they are over the precise nature of the ontological status of 


mathematical objects and logical character of mathematical 
knowledge. 


This point needs working out a little. 

who fathered Western philosophy were cosmolo 
were mathematicians also. But they failed to connect the two. 
Rather, they were not sure if the wedding of . Mathematics to 
cosmologies would yield any good result. ‘So their cosmological 
speculation got stuck in a morass. They failed to find out an 
answer to the dilemma that if the primary stuff was determinate 
i. e. of one kind, it was not intelligible how it assumed many 
determinations, particulary the determinations that were its 
negations, and if it were indeterminate, it was not clear how it 
was to be distinguished from the void and was to function as the 
primary stuff after all. The connection between mathematics 
and cosmology was seen by Pythagoras and he advanced the idea 
that the qualitative differences in nature were based on differences 
in geometrical structures. He applied the idea to music and it 
worked. The Eleatics improved it and argued that a form, or 
essence, or being was one and completely real, and not R, 
or changing, or a subjective construction. Socrates saw that there 
were non-mathematical forms as well. All these were gathered 
together in Plato and the result was the cosmology that is Timaeus. 
__,So the forms, (i. e. essences in Plato,) in Greek Philosophy fulfil 
. ca cosmological demand, though the doctrine of essences is onto- 
logical with its roots in mathematics, And it if common-place 


The Ionians 
gists. But they 
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that philosophers after Plato are either Platonists or critics of 
Platbnism. Accordingly, the concept of form or essence (or reason) 
is the pivotal concept of Western philosophy the paper is 
looking for. c 


It is advisable that the point be worked out briefly. 
Now, it may be mentigned at the outset that ‘essentialism’ etc. 
are boundary expressions. They stand for some ideal tendencies 
of which individual philosophies are more or less imperfect 
approximations. One philosophy may be nearer essentialism 
than existentialism, and the converse may be the case with another 
philosophy. Taking this into account one may rightly call the 
first an essentialist philosophy and the second an existentialist one. 
Even the blue-blooded essentialist or existentialist philosophy 
is not wholly so. But then the real point at issue between the 
two philosophies is on the priority or relative importance of 
essence and existence. Keeping this in mind, the paper may 
make an attempt to show that the concept of essence, which, as 
per the insertion made above, accommodates the concept of 
existence, ås the pivotal concept of Western philosophy the paper 
is after. 


The pre-Platonic philosophers need not be considered, 
for they are gathered together in Plato: Aristotle also cannot 
pose a problem, For his questions are also Platonic and though 
his answers are one step removed from the essentialistic answers 
of Plato, his philosophy may, with some justice, be described as 
a kind of Platonism or essentialism. Thus, if the cosmology of 
Timaeus may with some justification be described as a cosmology 
without matter, the Aristotelian cosmology may also be. True, 
none of them deny matter. But then both of them hold that in 
reflecting on the origin and development of the universe no 
useful purpose is served by raising the Ionian question on the 
primary stuff—the question the perusal of which is rewarding, 
being on the nature of the forms or essences, their relations and 
their actualisation in existence. Looked at from this point of 
view Aristotle is a Platonist, and so are the modern scientists in 
that they dismiss the question on the nature of light, matter etc. ti eas 
and provide us with equations. This paper, however, has no rai 
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intention to deny the distinction between Platonism and 


Aristotelianism. It would rather insist on the distinction. For, 
is not there the quip that a philosopher is either. a Platonist 
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And does not the quip in a different and 
unacademic way state what this paper is struggling to formulate be 
Thus, Aristotle’s concept of essence and its relation to existence 
differed from that of Plato. Whereas the Platonic tradition in 
ontology holds the being continuum theory or the view that the 
more and more an essence perfects itself, the more and more 
it is real i.e. really exists, the Aristotelian tradition believes 
in the disjunction that 2 thing either exists or does not 
exist and there is no question of there being any difference 
of degree in existence. This is the great divide in Western 
ontology, and as it is traced back to Plato and Aristotle, it is 
clear that the concept of essence is the pivotal concept for both 
these great thinkers, if not for the whole of Western philosophy. 
This, it seems, is a fair working out of the implication of the 
quip, and this is precisely what the paper is struggling to for- 
mulate. But it is desirable that it should not be content with 
the quip and its implication, but should make an honest attempt 
to show by taking into account the important philosophers 
individually as well as the chief philosophical movements that 
this is the case. It has considered Aristotle. It may now 
consider in the briefest manner possible the medieval thinkers. 


The doctrine of analogical predication, the controversy 
over universals and the ontological argument : it is sufficient if 
the paper selects these for consideration from medieval philosophy. 
That the doctrine of analogical predication christens an Aristo- 
telian doctrine is obvious. Aristotle was of the opinion that 
nousi there were many senses in which a thing might be said to 
be’, they were related to one central point, one definite kind of 
thing and had not merely the epithet ‘being? in common 
Similarly, St. Thomas decalred that some things were said F 
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-function of essence, the most perfect essence exists most. But if 


no difference of degree in existence be recognised, a thing either 
is or is not, and from an essence’s being most perfect nothing as 
regards its existence can be concluded.. So it is clear that 
medieval philosophy was in the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition, 
and the concept of essence was the key concept for it. Ý 


The paper may now consider the modern philosophers. 
Modern philosophy is not directly ontological as the early 
philosophers were. So, the reason-sensation controversy, and 
not the essence-existence one, easily engages the attention of its 
students. But this does not alter the situation substantially. For, 
as it has been already mentioned, the rationalism-empiricism 
dispute corresponds fairly to that between essentialism and 
existentialism. Thus, the reason-sensation dispute is not uniquely 
modern. Itis found in Greek philosophy also. And there the 
correspondence is easily noticed. Plato, an essentialist, was a 
rationalist. But Protagoras who did not believe in the essences 
was asensationist. Similarly, the concern of the modern empiri- 
cists over abstract ideas argues the same point. Hence, the epis- 
temological interest of the modern philosophers does not alter the 
situation substantially. The shift in the interest is largely due to 
the introduction of the subjective factor, and to a certain extent 
this blurs the ontological picture, but does not demolish it. 
Besides, subjectivity may be construed differently, and this, while 
requiring different construing of the ontological scheme, does not 
demand that it be abandoned altogether. 


> Thus, descartes, the father of modern philosophy, intro- 
duced the concept of subjectivity. This introduction was ambi- 
guous in character. There were two different motives behind 
it, and the two motives, though complimentary at first, proved 
in the long run to be conflicting. Thus, one of the motives was 
to work out the consequences of the developments in the physical 
sciences of his days, and the other was to provide them with a 
philosophical foundation. The physical sciences in those days 
became quantitative, and, discarding the teleological organism- 
analogue view of nature of the Greeks, worked upon the idea that 
nature was a machine. This raised two important philosophical 
questions: . (1) whether qualities like colour etc. as experience ae 
really qualified the physical objects, and, if the answer was ath 
negative, what was their status; and (2) whether the opia 
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of mathematics in the sciences to the total exclusion of all 
qualitative considerations was justified, not pragmatically, but 
theoretically. Descartes attempted to answer both these questions 
and the result is well known. This paper may confine its atten- 
tion to two doctrines of his philosophy. (1) Qualities like colour 
etc. are not the primary properties of matter, they belonged to 
the union of minds with bodies. And (2) mathematics is true in 
that mathematical ideas are clear and distinct, or evidenced by 
the self-certifying cogito. The first had as its consequence the 
notorious Cartesiam dualism, and thus introduced a subjectivity 
which was psychological, or a synonym of being private. The 
second had as its consequence a subjectivity intending objectivity 
as such, and so was not empirical but transcendental in character. 
Descartes was not in full possession of this distinction, and so, of 
the subjective he introduced; and that is why, while proposing to 
build up a universal scienee to be written obviously in the langu- 
age of mathematics, he had to rely on God for ensuring the objecti- 
vity of this science, in that the self-certifying consciousness was- 
not found sufficient for bridging the gap between the internal. 
and the external. But then the Greek idea that intelligibility is 
the function of the essences, and when the essences are natural 
it is mathematical, remained unaltered. The implication of the 
introduction of the subjective factor was more carefully worked out. 
by Kant who subjectivised the essences, and in view of the fact that 
the subjective was transcendental, the Cartesian problem of bridg- 
ing the gap between the internal and the external did not exist 
for him. But then he had to accept the conclusion that intelligi- 
bility was not absolute but conditional, for the distinction between 
phenomenon out noumenon was the inevitable consequence of 
the subjectivising of the essences. Accordingly, Hegel went back 
to Plato. But this was not a simple going back. Hegel could not 
disown the Christian idea of a cosmology without matter. So he: 
made use of the Aristotelian concepts of nisus and Potenie e 
‘This made the essences dynamic, and persuaded him to ke 
late the doctrine of externality which, as interpreted by Colli z 
_ wood, looks like an anticipation of Whitehead’s denial of si a 
location. Spinoza’s determinatio was taken over eta 
the portentous power of the negative and this w 
ch, a a Gomes inh diese ig og Gra eo 
tic substance became the absolute thought from which Sena 
d be derived though neither deductively nor wi A 
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of sense experience. Indeed it was a strenous attempt to assimi- 
late all the seminal ideas of the past philosophies. It is not neces- 
sary ‘to go into it, or to discuss its merits. What should be empha- 
sised is that its title to universal philosophy may be questioned 
but its universal sweep, its sincere attempt to collect all the lead- 
ing ideas of the past cannot be denied, and what made it possible 
is that the groundwork of the structure was Greek, viz. reason and 
essence. It also may be mentioned here that the outstanding 
post-Hegelian cosmologist Whitehead is also in the Platonic line. 


But contemporary philosophy whether in England or in the 
continent has no sympathy for cosmology. But then it is either 
Platonism or a criticism of itata new level. Thus, as far as 
continental philosophy is concerned Husserl is the prime inspirer. 
Bochenski in his survey of contemporary philosophy places 
Husserl in the chapter entitled ‘Philosophy of Essence’, and this 
is quite right, though the phenomenological method of which 
Husserl was the inventor is practised by the existentialists also. 
Tht is, Husserl isa Platonist in the phenomenological terrain 
where Descartes’ ‘intuition’ and Kant’s ‘constitution’ camp 
together and sit by the same fire indistinguishably. In other 
words, the problem that haunted Husserl was that of foundation— 
foundation of mathematics, of logic, of the sciences and even of 
philosophy. He began by taking up arms against the anti- 
essentialists like the nominalists and the psychologists, and with 
a theory of consciousness which was constitutive in the Kantian 
sense, as it gave the structures of the intended world and the 
unity of the intentions, but was also intuitive in the sense of 
Descartes in that it was not formal but concrete. The pheno- 
menological study revealed to him, not the cogito, but the ego- 
cogito-cogitatum. And it is clear that if one step beyond be taken 
one arrives at Heidegger, or at existentialism. Curiously, the 
urge to take the step is there in the phenomenological method. 
For, one may propcse to seek the foundation of consciousness, 
and find itin Dasien, the fore-court of Being, and thus arrives 
at Heidegger. One may also for the same reason liquidate the 
transcendental ego which may be felt as the death of conscious- 
ness and arrive at the contentless consciousness of Sartre. 


If again one holds that such a consciouness is indistinguishable 
from the unconscious, and that the truly transcendental is the” 


world—not the external world of the traditional philosophers, the 
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object of cosmology, but what engages man of a man in ambi- 
guity, chance and risk—one comes to Merleau-Ponty. So the 
transition from essentialism to existentialism is intelligible. “It is 
not necessary that this paper should dwell on these points. It 
should draw attention’ to the point that contemporary continental 
philosophy is occupied with the question on the relation between 
essence and existence. 


This is true also of contemporary British philosophy, though 
it should be mentioned here that the question is epistemologically, 
or linguistically, oriented. That the British thinkers are suspi- 
cious of existentialism has no implication to the contrary. For, 
as has been mentioned before, if ‘existence’ be not understood in 
a subjectvistic and personal sense, empiricism may be rightly 
called a form of existentialism. Anyway, philosophising in Britain 
is reminiscent of Hume and sometimes of Aristotle. Thus, some 
of the problems that engage their attention are : the problem of 
the universals, the verification of a law statement, the meaning 
to be assigntd to any factual statement in an empirical language, 
the nature of the mathematical statements etc. And their treat- 
ment of these problems are in the Humean, i. e. anti-Platonic line. 
Again, they try to give an informal analysis of language putting 
great emphasis on the equivocal character of words that are gene- 
rally held to be univocal, and are in the Aristotelian tradition 
that gave the doctrine of analogical predication, Hence, the 
pivotal problem for them also is the problem of essence. 


The rickety outline of Western philosophy given» above 
intends to show that the concept of essence is pivotal in Western 
philosophy. An attempt may now be made to see how it illurnines 
the Western mind. Thus, itis an undeniable fact that science 
considered as an institution is exclusively Western. In India there 
were scientific developments; but it is doubtful if it ever developed 
as an institution, i. e. if it ever became a part of Indian life. It 
has been said by some that foreign rule accounts for the absence 
of growth of science in India. But it is not clear if it is a good 
account, precisely because one does not know how to check it. 
It is true that the sciences did not develop in India and that India 


was under foreign rule. But one may be at a loss to connect the. 
E two.. Indeed, one may with some show of reason argue against it. 
For arts and architecture developed, philosophy flourished, though- 


it is curious that neither the Hindu philosophers nor the Moslem. 
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philosophers paid any attention to each other’s writings. It is more 
curious in that the orthodox thinkers and the Buddhist thinkers 
gave serious attention to each other’s writings, It is still more 
curious as the religious leaders like Kabir and Nanak made an 
attempt to have an understanding of the rival and contending ways 
of life but the scholars neglected and prosecuted them. So, foriegn 
rule is not the explanation. Besides, it should be noted that toa 
contemporary mind like Whitehead the Greek mind appears won- 
derfully modern. But an Indian counter-part of Whitehead would 
hardly say this of the ancient Indian philosophers. The failure in 
the development of science in India was not accidental, nor due to 
some historical cause. The Indian mind was not scientific. There 
were natural scientists, mathematicians and cosmologists in India. 
But there was no Pythagoras or Plato. The unresponsiveness on 
the part of Indian philosophers to mathematics was to a great 
extent responsible for India’s failure in science. And, negatively 
this responsiveness which means the concept of the essences explains 
the birth and growth of the sciences in Europe. 


If thet concept of essence is at the basis of Western science, 
it is at the basis of the Western social and political institutions 
also. For, to an essentialist, a particular is just an imperfect ap- 
proximation, and the essences form a whole such that the whole is 
supremely real. Translated into political language, it means that 
the individuals are for the state and not the state for the indivi- 
duals. And it is a historical fact that all advocates of totalitari- 
anism fell back on essentialism when called for the defence of their 
political theories. Plato and Hegel are illustrious examples. And 
Russell in his essay ‘Ancestry of Fascism’ has brought out how the 
Fascist concept of the state is to be traced to Fichte’s doctrine 
of absolute ego. Similarly, it is also a fact that the more one devi- 
ates from essentialism the more one becomes a democrat, or a 
liberal. That in England empiricism and democracy find a 
favourable soil has a philosophical implication of its own which 
gains in weight when it is noted further that neo-Hegalian idealism 


rather exotic in its character provided for the 


which was 
r 


philosophical foundation of her imperialism. 
The relation between social and political life being very 
close it may be assumed that the concept of essence in some impor- 


tant way accounts for the artistic creations of the West. Thus, in 
ly with rules laid down by | 


a closed society or state art has to comp 
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the politicians or the leaders of society Monga pn pemean a 
death of art. The Platonic proposal to banish the p 

: i is point clearly, and it is well known that 
ideal state illustrates this point ga Jaano 7 re 
many states founded on essentialistic principles ayeas x p z 
approximate the Platonic ideal state. The Platonic cri R o 

poetry raised another point which cuts through WE aest etics. 
It is to the effect that aesthetic consciousness is non-cognitve. at 
has its roots in Platonic essentialism, and forms the putative premise 
of the Platonic proposal. The aesthetic writers with a leaning to 
essentialism but also with a soft corner for art make an attempt to 
defend art ina way whichis notat all edifying to it. Aristotle’s 
catharsis is a case in point. He had no doubt thatan experience 
to be cognitive should have an essence-structure, and he could not 
deny that aesthetic consciousness was wanting in this structure, 
and so the only course open to him to defend arts was by pointing 
out the useful purpose that it may serve. This at last in the hands 
of the lesser thinkers took the form that the poets were deficient 
philosophers catering Philosophical dishes to the children and the 
intellectually unadvanced in a form they might stomach, So Croce, 
to give a better defence of art, placed the aesthetic activity before 
the cognitive one. And the other writers on aesthetics who do not 
believe either in the idealism of Croce or im his theory of language 
distinguish sharply between cognitive and aesthetic meaning. The 
paper need not go into them, It should only emphasise that the 
analysis of aesthetic consciousness in the West means primarily 
that attitude that one should adopt towards Plato, i. e. the’ essences. 

The concept of essence is illuminative of the Western mind. , 


Tt is clear that the concept of essence is the pivotal 
concept of Western philosophy. To show that it is the concept the 


; n that it is missin in Indian phi- 
losophy and that it cannot be introduced oe in it Clearly, 
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The a priori argument given above may not be convinc- 
ing. So it is desirable that some empirical éonsiderations be add- 
uced in favour of it. 


Thus, the Indian philosophers debated hotly on the 
problem of universals. But the problem of universals differs in 
some important respects from the problem of essences. Indeed, as 
universals are involved in every predication, it will be extremely 
surprising if the problem of universals were missing totally from 
any philosophy. So, what should be considered is that a universal 
which lends intelligibility to a discourse, lends to it mathematical 
intelligibility also. Obviously, the qualitative universals cannot- 
But when a universal is such that its qualitative appearance is due 
to the exigencies of language merely, it being really a mathematical 
principle, it is a non-qualitative essence: And when comparing a 
universal with an essence, this fact should be borne in mind. The 
universals which were debated hotly by the Indian philosophers 
are powerless to account for the transition of the qualitative sci- 
ences into quantitative ones. It is on this point precisely that an 
essence differs from a universal. Secondly, a universal, so to say, 
wraps up the particular, but an essence is what a particular 
approximates. Thirdly, an essentialist may use the ontological 
argument to prove thg existence of God, but this can hardly be 
. the case with a universalist. Fourthly, an essence is in an important 
sense formal in which a universal is not. The Indian philosophers 
had subtle arguments on the universals, but it is doubtful if they 
were ever impressed by the power that a form possesses, Or consci- 
ous of the necessity that form may impart. The controversy over 
avayava, or the members of a demonstrative syllogism is a case in 
point. The constituent propositions are said to be ucita anuparotka, 
i. e jina serial order that is proper. But it is doubtful if this 
propriety is logical. If it were so upanaya and paramarsa should 
not have been correlated by some logicians. Indeed, the absence 
of the use of symbols in Indian logic is almost scandalous, and a 
logician conscious of the power of form, and the convenience of 
symbolism ought not to have resisted the temptation to use sym- 
bols. The non-use of symbols is certainly surprising. Itis more 
so when we find its use in India in esoteric language. The only 
plausible explanation seems to bean absence of confidence in 
second order symbolism in intellectual discourse. This diffidence ets oe 


p 


cannot be expected from one who is conscious of the power of On 
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forms. One may argue over universals but may have no inkling 
about an essence or form. 


Another interesting point may be made in this connection. 
The controversy over. the reality of the universals finally boils 
down to the question if a universal may be sensed. The Naiyayikas 
believed in the reality of the universals and answered the question 
in the affirmative. This must have shocked the Western essentialists. 
They do not deny that a universal is given. But then the statement 
that it is given in sensation is hardly intelligible to them. An es- 
sence is not a universal. The concept of essence is missing in Indian 
philosophy. 

But if essence be missing, rationalism also should be ? So 
also empiricism and criticism. How would one characterise the 
Indian theories of knowledge then ? Besides, is it not a fact that 
the Bauddha theory of knowledge anticipated that of Kant ? Such 
questions are tricky. They have persuasive power and so they 
should be answered. Butit is not clear how one should answer 
them briefly. Let counter questions be asked. Thus, are the Nai- 
yayikas rationalists or empiricists ? They believe in the reality of 
the universals, and all knowledge for them is derived from sense 
experience. Are the Buddhists critical philosophers ? But then 
‘criticism’ receives its meaning by contrast, and there being no 
rationalist or empiricist theories of knowledge how can the question 
be meaningfully tackled. Does not their theory of pramana-vyavastha 
correspond to the Kantian dichotomy of sensibility and reason ? 
But was not the Bauddha view against the doctrine of pramana- 
saiiplava which had nothing to do with the denial of the dichotomy 
of sensibility and understanding in that their advocates held the 
universal to be sensible objects and had no idea of reason or 
understanding. It is needless to produce more questions to render 
the persuasive power of the other questions abortive. 
safely said that the Western controvers 
empiricism has no Indian parallel. 


It may be 
y between rationalism and 


By Now, an attempt may be made to find out the key con- 
cept of Indian Philosophy. Thus, an orthodox student of Indian 

Philosophy may beat a loss to find out the prayojana i.e. the 
ve Purpose of Philosophising in the Western style. The Western 
= _-authe rs do not, as the Indian philosophers invariably do clearly 
5s mention what will be the net result of going through hom The 
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demand. At best they can give the prayojana of the different 
texts, but not of the subject as such. It cannot be assumed that 
this is well known. For every student of Western philosophy 
knows that this is a problem. And a student of Indian philosophy 
cannot but be surprised when he comes to learn that the question 
on the nature of philosophy is the most important philosophical 
problem in Western philosophy. And his surprise knows no 
bounds when he learns that it is the considered opinion of every- 
one who counts that it is a question to which there is no definitive 
answer. They are all agreed that philosophy is a high level 
reflection. But then they differ as to the subject, or the purpose 
ofit. And this renders the agreement pointless. And it is a fact 
that the philosophers have non-philosophical pre-occupations, 
and they may be called the fore-courts of their philosophies. And 
these are carried over into their philosophies in such a way that 
the different philosophies are the different fore-courts in the 
different philosophical enclosures. Thus; one may enter philo- 
sophy via mathematics and his philosophy is essentially mathe- 
matics in a philosophical dress. This is also the case when the 
fore-court és biology, Or psychology, OF psychiatry, Or sociology, 
or politics, or any special science. That is why one recent writer 
has remarked that philosophy is a form of imperialism—linguistic 
imperialism—in that Ghat it does is to extend in a rather pontifical 
manner the way of speaking suitable to one science to all sciences. 
Put differently, philosophers agree that to philosophise is to reflect 
seriously on foundations, or first principles, or the basic questions of 
life. But then the outcome of it is that every philosophy begins by 
considering the foundations of the science that is its fore-court 
and ends by recommending it to be that of every science, even of 
life and philosophy. It may be objected that such observations 
on Western philosophy are superficial, particularly in view of the 
argument given in this paper to show that the problem of essence 
is its pivotal problem. But then it may be said in reply that the 
objection rests on a misunderstanding. Thus, it is true that every 
Western thinker while answering the question he deems truly 
philosophical adopts an attitude towards the essence which 
he may or may not take the trouble of defending. But the point 
is, is the problem of essences the immediate problem of every — 
philosopher ? And does he think that the best way of defending 
his subject is in terms of essences ? So the centring of the Western oh 
philosophies round the problem of essence has no bearing on the See 
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above observations. Besides, it should be stressed that in view of 
the fact that philosophies, andso the concepts of philosophy, 
differ, when the purpose of philosophising differs, the philoso- 

phers should at the very beginning state not only the problems | 


they intend to discuss but also the purpose of their philosophising 
and what one may hope to gain from perusing their philosophies. 


| 
This should not be judged philistine or unacademic. | 

For, what a student of philosophy feels missing in Western philo- | 

sophy is the intimate connection between life and philosophy. 

That philosophy as understood in the West has a connection with | 

and bearing upon life need not be denied. But the point is if | 

the connection is as close as between darsana and philosophy. | 

Socrates philosophised in the market place, Kierkeggard has | 

nothing but contempt for Herr Professor, and Sartre felt most 

free in the Republic of Silence. But these and few other in- 

stances argue nothing. For, philosophy has been an academic 

subject all through and the idea that the more it becomes tesh- s | 

nical the more it progresses is not infrequently held. One comes ° | 

across the idea in India also. The lure of sophistry and ° scholasti-. 

cism is universal. But the question is: isthe fore-court of philo- | 

sophy like that of darsana a way of living ? Isa philosopher, | 

like a darsanika, a protector of his sampradaya (order) which means: 1 

not a school of thought, ora sect, or a religious order, or some 

social and political institutions, but something deeper and wider, | 

a fully alive way of living based on some prelogical insight into 

the nature of true being viz. the self, and the whole reflective | 


hich is as old as philosophy is, but which has become a 


clear that the answer is in the negative. Distrust of philo- 


Sdorsana’. T 
lesson. On 
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that some very gifted minds make a methọdological innovation 
and elaim that they would make philosophy a rigorous science 
and settle all disputes for ever in such a way that if in future any 
dispute occurs it may be dissolved by tracing it to the confusion 
that gave rise to it, or solved by referring to their works much 
in the manner a dispute about the arrival or departure of a train 
is solved by referring to the railway time-table. This shows that 
philosophy cannot give up its claim to be a science, and is not 
as close to life as darsana is. 


The point deserves a little elaboration. Thus, spiritual 
disquiet is at the root of both darsana and philosophy, but then 
it is at the root of the sciences also. The disquiet is not one 
uniform thing. Let it be said for the sake of convenience that what 
conditions science is non-aporematically theoretical, and there it 
may be said that whereas non-aporematically theoretical disquiet 
is at the root of philosophy, what originates darSana is aporemati- 
cally theoretical. So whereas philosophy like the sciences will 
make an attempt to resolve a doubt once and for all by moving 
forward, darsana will attempt to settle it by digging backward. 
Darfana is not a theoretical activity in the sense philosophy is. 


Philosophy originates in doubt or wonder and aims 
at wisdom, but darsana originates in suffering and aims at 
liberation. Clearly, suffering is not cognitive like doubt or won- 
der and liberation is not a theoretical goal like wisdom. So what 
a student of Indian philosophy misses in Western philosophy is 
something genuine, and it would not be wise to dismiss him as a 
phifistine. One should attempt to understand him. 


` 


Thus, suffering, inspite of what has been said about it 
by the ancient and modern writers, is not an empirical psychical 
state. Had it been so, the idea of final release from it would be 
an empirical idea, i.e. a product of wishful thinking. It is 
transcendental. It is a kind of restlessness that results from a 
prelogical awareness that we are what we are not, and we are 
not what we are. In other words, there is an insight into the 
true being of ourselves and this does agree with what we ordina- 
rily think ourselves to be. This generates a restlessness that 
suffering denotes. The reflective activity is an attempt to put an ete 
end to it by raising the insight from the prelogical to the yak 
logical level. ae 
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Such being the nature of darsana it is clear that a dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality, or between the false 
ideas about self and the true ideas about it is at its beginning. 
And Indian philosophies are essentially attempts to uncover the 
true nature of the self, They are atma-vidyts which the Western 
philosophies are not. The statement is very sweeping in its 
character and it is essential that cogent arguments be offered so 
that its claim to plausibility may be granted. 

It is obvious that the arguments should fall into two 
groups ; one purporting to show that all the systems of Indian 
philosophy are attempts at formulating satisfactory theories of 
self, and the other purporting to show that the Western philo- 
sophies do not make this attempt. ; 


The arguments of the first group may be presented in the 
following way. Every darsana aims at liberation which implies at 
least the final ending of restlessness. One of its conditions is the 
establishing of the prelogical insight at the logical level. What cof- 
ditions pre-logical insight is an interesting question, but this paper 
need not go intoit. It may take it as ultimate and ‘may also 
record that such insights may and do differ. However, when one 
looks carefully into the insights that the Indian philosophers have 
attempted to establish at the logical level, one cannot help noting 
that they fall into two broad groups. Thus, one demands that it 
be formalised reflectively in a system in which the self will be 
regarded as a pure and free and eternally accomplished ontological 
subject, while the other demands that it be formalised in a system 
in which the self is a determinate substance. In other words, for 
the first, the self is a pure subject in that it is neither an bje 
nor objectifies itself. Itisa free subject in that it has no deter- 
mination and one cannot talk of it ina subject-predicate (i.e 
substance-attributive ) language, or a language that is felational: 
Having no determination, consciousness cannot be a detentination 
a It is not a substance of which consciousness is an attribute 

t ts “consciousness, a consciousness that lights irical 
psychical eae called knowledge and ‘ua aces Seti 
The source of ali illumination is self-illuminating, It is an eternally 


accomplished subject, as it is self-illumining ontologically. When 


AS considered epistemologically, it is a functio 
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objects. But then it should be stressed that this way of talking, 
though legitimate as far as it goes, cannot go very far. If there be 
no objects it would not cease to be, and would not remain as an 
object. Subjectivity is its very being—and this subjectivity is not 
a correlate of objectivity. For the second, on the contrary, the 
self is a substance, and a determinate substance at that. It has 
some inseparable determinations. It also receives new determinati- 
ons. Consciousness, or knowledge—there being no reason to distin- 
guish them—is one of its determinations, though there may be some 
difference of opinion as to whether it is a separable or an insepar- 
able one. It is an object epistemologically and ontologically, and 
though it is an elegant object by virtue of the fact that it is 
determined by more valuable determinations, in respect of objecti- 
vity it does not differ from a humble object, say a tree. Thus, it 
is nota pure and free and eternally accomplished ontological 
subject. Now, these are the models of Indian philosophy, and the 
different philosophies are attempts at approximating either of 
them, Accordingly, the crucial question of Indian philosophy is, 
whether self is such a subject. The pivotal concept of Indian 
philosophy is such subjectivity. 


It should not be supposed thatthe paper to be persuasive 
is unjustly brushing aside the various logical, epistemological and 
metaphysical theories that the Indian philosophers built. For; in 
the first place, the paper is not a historical account. Secondly, it 
is not doing this. Without denying that these theories may be 
considered independently and for their own sake, it should be 
stressed that it is not unlikely that such independent studies may 
fail to situate them. Thus, the logical systems of the different : 
schools differ as the ontological insights at the basis of their philoso- . i 
phisings differ. The logical doctrine of a school states the cri- - : 
terion that the philosophers of the school honour when wrestling 
with the ontological insights at their disposal. Similarly, the great 
divide in Indian epistemology, is over the being and knowing of 
knowledge. While in Western epistemology, the controversy is 
between a rationalist and an empiricist which in final analysis 
is over the nature and status of mathematical knowledge, in 
Indian epistemology, it is between the believer and the non- — 
believer in the self-illumining character of knowledge, and clearly, herrea 
itis the ontological dispute mentioned before in the sphere of 
epistemology. Again, if the self be held to be determinate i. 
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categorisable as a substance, it is necessary that a categorial 
scheme should be drawn up, and if some of the objects thus 
categorised occur and cease to occur, a theory of causes as well 
as an account of their origin and destruction should also be 
formulated in conformity with the categorial scheme. But the 
thinkers who believe in free subjectivity would take up arms 
against the scheme. Thus, there will he a hot debate on 
substance, universals, cause, atoms, relations and similar topics 
of epistemology and metaphysics. They are situated when 
studied together with the basic controversy mentioned above. 
Again, if the self and not-self be radically different, the question 
how one may be mistaken for the other is pertinent. So in 
answer to it some philosophers of this line of thinking introduce 
the concept of positive ignorance, which again requires a distinc- 
tion between two types of knowings one of which establishes it 
and the other liquidates it. Besides, a particular theory on the 
nature of illusory sensa is deemed necessary. But the thinkers 


who do not think that the self and the not-self are as oppored 


as light and darkness are to challenge all these views. So it is 
not unreasonable to hold that the major topics discussed’in Indian 
philosophies are the branch-outs of the pivotal topic mentioned 
earlier. — >. 

_ The arguments of the second group are as follows : 
The concept of subjectivity in European philosophy was intro- 
duced by Descartes. But from what has been said above (para 17) 
it would be clear that neither Descartes nor his successots were 
( ned with the ontological subject. In Descartes subjectivity 
as ambiguous, in Kant it was constitutive, in Husserl it is of man- 
iencing-the world, in Heidegger it is further enlarged and 
erel} consciousness but Dasein as a field is said to be inten- 
tre in his pathetic attempt to tear away consciousness 
of being reduces it to nothing, and Merleau- 
orld to be the truly transcendental. 
ay be confirmed by another kind of considera- 
a 36 an attempt was made to link up the major 
he concept this paper holds 
that some of 
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holds it deserves, by the Western philosophers. Similarly, 
with the question of positive ignorance. Indeed, a perusal of 
Indian philosophy shows that for the Indian thinkers the problems 
of knowledge and ignorance go together, This was noticed by ` 
one Western writer, viz. Ferrier, but none of the important 
Western thinkers seem to be aware of this. The same is the 
case with the question of illusory datum. In Western philosophy 
the thinkers who believe ina searchlight theory of consciousness 
show some interest in the question, but for an Indian thinker 
it is more pressing for the idealist. Again, the Indian thinkers 
debate hotly on the nature of darkness, but it is not clear if a 
Western philosopher will immediately see the philosophical 
character of the controversy, far less the intimate relation that 
it has with the controversy on the nature of self, Arguments 
in this line may be multiplied and are unnecessary. It is sufficient 
to observe that the thinkers who believe in a pure self-illuminating 
subjectivity have to explain why it is the case that it is not imme- 
diagely seen to be so, and accordingly they have to introduce 
something that will cover it and will create the illusion that 
what is, is an object. The topics referred to above are the con- 
sequences of a_ belief or disbelief in the ontological subject. 
And since these are missing in Western philosophy, the concept 
of the ontological subjéct should also be missing. 


An attempt may be made now to show that the pivotal 
concept of each philosophy is missing in the other absolutely. 
It is hoped that a few remarks on how the Indian philosophies 
came into existence would be sufficient to establish this. Thus, 
the Indian culture makes a distinction between /praoftti-marga (the 
path of following one’s nature as given) and nioftti-marga (the path 
of withdrawal from this nature). The goal of the first path is 
said to be heaven, a kind of existence which is elegant but not 
substantially different from everyday existence, and the values 
recognised by a person on this path are on the whole moral and 
religious. He worships God and the saintly men, makes sacri- 
fices, helps others, cultivates friendship, perfoms rituals etc.. 
There are reasons to believe that in India there was a time when 
this path was held to be the only path that one should,be on. 
But then the idea dawned that heavenly existence is also not 
lasting. Not heaven, but the final ending of restlessness is the, — 
goal of life. The age when this idea became widespread is known 
as dharma yuga (the age of justice), or satya-yuga (the age of truth). 
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The Indian philosophies came into existence at this age. Now, 
the dawning of this idea was not abrupt. This was the work of 
the jogins. The sankhya or the yoga is the most ancient philosophy 
of India. This proposition is not only analytic. It may be his- 
torically confirmed. This paper need not go into the historical 
evidences. And it is the close connection between Yoga and 
Indian philosophy that gives it its distinctive character. It is 
atma-vidya in a sense in which Western philosophy is not and 
cannot be. And to Indian philosophy the concept of form or 
essence is useless. 


So the two philosophies are quite different. The idea ofa 
synthesis when given a trial leads to lazy eclecticism with a 
failure to follow the distinctive nature of both. A study of the 
problems of Western philosophy from the Indian philosophical 
point of view results only in confusion. This is also true of the 
study of Indian philosophy from the point of view of Western 
philosophy. But then, though paradoxical, a study of Western 
philosophy by a student of Indian philosophy is rewarding and 
vice versa, for an awareness of the contrast deepens the appreciation. 
And secondly, when the purpose of philosophising is clear, one 
may philosophise in a more profitable way. Thirdly, of the two 
paths mentioned above each followed blindly may give rise to 
some uncongenial consequences. The Western philosophers 
are following the first path, and a dose of subjectivity may be 
of some benefit. The dose cannot be logically consistently taken. 
But then life is wider than logic. Similar considerations may 
be offered in favour of the proposal that a Student of Indian 
philosophy should study Western Philosophy. Lastly, today there 
are not two philosophies and two worlds. There is only one 
world, viz. the Western world. The Western values and 
are almost uncritically being accepted everywhere. 
Indian philosophy worth the name. 
are exegetical and hardly creative, 
minds, but it is doubtful if they have 
any new climate of opinion. So, 
every student of philosophy, 
occasional dips in Indian philos 
bigoted and dogmatic ? 


ideals 
There is no 
Studies in ancient systems 
There are a few original 
been successful in creating 
will the recommendation that 
Western and Indian, should take 
ophy in the ancient style sound 
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East and West in Philosophy 


1 


Distinguishing alternate philosophical traditions characterisable 
as Eastern and Western is not a mere question belonging to history 
of culture or anthropology. It is itself a philosophical problem 
of the kind as goes to constitute the respective traditions. With 
respect to this problem, i. e. how to approach the question of the 
diversity of the ‘Eastern’ and ‘Western’ approaches, again, there 
are alternate attempts at solution or resolution belonging with the 
approaches themselves which are sought to be distinguished. 
There are typically Eastern and Western ways of encountering 
the problem of East and West in Philosophy. 


‘All philosophies are inherently the same. Even the divers- 
ity of linguistic and cultural expressions is only an appearance. 
All speak what is essentially one and the same language, employ- 
ing different words but expressing the same ideas, and very often, 
by means of identical idioms.’ This is a familiar enough instance 
of a typically Eastern manner of ironing out philosophic 
differences. 

‘All philosophies are ipso facto false. How else could a variety 
and succession of philosophies be explained ? The history of 
philosophy as diverse as those of East and West is itself a striking 
demonstration that indeed no philosophical construction can 
claim truth. Truth is intuitively apprehended or it is ineffable. 
Every attempt to formulate truth, therefore, is an irrelevance if, 


not an irreverence.’ This again is an Eastern dissolution of the 
problem. 
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The Western counterpart would be approaching the issue in 
terms ofa dichotomous distinction between truth and falsity. 
There is, and can be, only one system of philosophical interpreta- 
tion which is true. Every other system in conflict with it is, to 
that extent, false. Inso far as it is the work of human spirit, 
philosophy may not claim necessary truth and be open to apply 
to new problems, fresh situations, newly discovered facts etc.. 
But it has essentially to be one capable of being true in its main 
lines and principles so that what is at variance with its avowed 
norm is erroneous philosophy. A more sophisticated version 
of this approach we find in the Hegelian evaluation of 
Eastern thought as an early stage of philosophical development 
which is dialectically left behind by history. Eastern philosophy, 
to be sure, exists but the World-Spirit, by which is meant the 
spirit of the world as it explicates itselfin human consciousness; 
is no longer creatively at work in the Eastern philosophy. Though 
alive as an anthropological fact, it is in principle dead. If any- 
thing, it is a ‘living fossil.’ j 


Other similar Western approaches ofa more modern kind 
are by ways of distinction, dichotomous again, as between what 
is unambiguously true or false and what is neither. Not very 
obsolete is the philosophical outlook whick, looks at problems in 
terms of a crystal-clear distinction that spans all conceivable dis- 
course, viz. the distinction between the metaphysical comprising. 
_ the varieties of utterable and unuttcrable nonsense, and the 
aes scientific comprising the sphere of the meaningful, i. e. empirically 

erifiable. _Or, alternately expressed in respect of the pejoration, 
SS the distinction between the ‘perennial philosophy* as 
_ br. nch of which the East and the West (Classical and Medieval 
st) (less, and the ‘Sciential Philosophy’ which, as an. 
onding tothe modern technological civilisation, 
er-reaches the distinction of East and West in modern. 
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brings home to us that the world in which we live is inherently 
ambiguous and indifferently. delineable in ‘philosophy. A more 
enthusiastic and generous synthesis of philosophies is to view the 
issues between different philosophies as verbalisations of values 
alike dearly cherished by human nature. All the apparently 
opposed valucs belong to certain ‘polarities’ (Sheldon) of man’s 
life and experience which are complementary to each other. 
All philosophies are polarized opposites derived from and based 
upon polarized aspects of reality and experience at different levels. 
A more dynamic approach in the same tenor is to consider philoso- 
phies in terms of a ‘dynamic typology’ (Tillich) with a kind of 
dialectics involving description of contrasting poles in tension with 
each other but at the same time in necessary relation with it and 
also with the whole. Special polar elements are predominant in 
particular philosophical traditions standing in polar tension to 
other traditions in which other elements are predominant at 
different historical periods. 


° Finally, one may approach the issue in a more creative man- 
ner from the standpoint of a distinction between philosophy under- 
stood in two different ways, iZ., philosophy understood as history 
of philosophy, studying and reviewing the types of philosophy 
and also the types of logic as exemplified in the total history of 
philosophy, East and West, ancient and modern, and philosophy 
understood as what history of philosophy is history of. It is 
philosophy as a kind of creative philosophizing involving conti- ` 5 
nual construction and re-construction of philosophical ideas, 
which has made history of philosophy the history it actually has 
beem. East-and-West encounter in philosophy is momentous for 
the present and for the future as it has been for the past. In this 
context we may therefore turn our attention from a mere study of 
history of philosophy to the enterprise of making history of 
philosophy. At least the old diversities might give way, perhaps, 
to new diversities, continuous and also, hopefully, discontinuous 
with the old. | 


I venture to think that this is indeed what has been actually 
happening in the philosophical centres of Indian, Uniyersities. SEA 
Indian teachers of philosophy have been under heavy pressure of è arias 
interpreting Indian philosophy almost in the same ‘breath as 
teaching Western philosophy, classical and contemporary; and aie 
again discoursing on Indian philosophy through a We tern 
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medium of teaching which means necessarily through use, and 
also abuse, of Western philosophical concepts. Recent history of 
Anglo-Indian writing in philosophy show that this practice has 
not been an unmixed evil. Old philosophies might become 
casualities but new ones are born unwittingly with striking 
resemblances to Eastern and Western patterns of thought. It 
will not be an exaggeration to say that Indian teachers of philo- 
sophy, perhaps unprepared for the task, are preparing the ground 


for a revolution within the context of Indian philosophy, and also. 


indirectly within the larger context of a common world philoso- 
phical inheritance. That this is not a mere wish-thinking may 
be seen ifone cares to study the “Studies in Philosophy” of the 
late Professor K. Œ. Bhattacharya and writings inspired by his 
way of thinking. In contemporary India he is, preeminently, 
at once the creature and creator of the spirit of East-and-West-in- 
Philosophy. 


2 A 
Holding before me the prospect and the possibility of philoso- 
phizing within a common matrix through a free and bold‘ 
approximation, semantic and conceptual, of Western thinking, 


I propose to review (within of course the limits of my competence: 


and concern) the philosophical scene, Eastern and Western, 


guided mainly by a key question. The question is : what is the- 


common ground, philosophically speaking, between East and West 
as makes both dialogue and conflict between them possible ? The 
question is frankly begged in the sense that such com mon’ground. 
is presupposed, but I shall endeavour to give plausible reasons. 


It is not that I am not aware that East-West distinction in. 
philosophy involves not merely divergent views in philosophy but 
also divergent views about philosophy. Different are the underly-- 
ing concepts of philosophy beneath the surface distinctions, and it 
may be quite useless to look for a common ground. But the- 
question is : are the divergent concepts of philosophy radically 
and totally divergent ? If they are they must be incommensura- 
bles: How, then, is confrontation between two philosophies ever 
possible 2 Within the Eastern and Western traditions themselves,- 
do we not differentiate meaningfully between different concepts 
of philosophy underlying and Over-reaching particular philoso-. 


Phical views? How is this possible if t , 
incommensurable ? po: if they are literally- 
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It is somewhat paradoxical to imply, that while a concept of 
philesophy—how philosophy and its role are conceived to be— 
underlies one’s philosophical views, the concept itself; in turn 
rests on certain more ulterior commitments holding true of alter- 
native concepts of philosophy. One may readily concede a 
certain peculiarity to philosophy, viz. its reflexive nature. Philoso- 
phy may search for many things, but it cannot be without a 
search for its own meaning. One can hold this or that concep- 
tion of science without committing oneself to one scientific theory 
or doctrine as against another. A theory of science is not a 
scientific theory. Not even if it is advanced bya scientist. But 
with philosophy it is different, and necessarily different. Itisa 
commonplace of philosophy that without taking a position about 
it, one cannot be committed to certain positions init. In fact, 
the position that one takes in philosophy interests the philosopher 
perhaps only to the extent that it provides a clue to one’s self- 
understanding about philosophy and its funktion in life. Philoso- 
phical thinking, at its farthest sweep, is still reflexive and 
regressive, in quest of its starting point. This is understandable. 
But is there a further presupposition to philosophy ? A more 
ulterior commitment, a common condition of the possibility of 
thinking in and thinkjng about philosophy ? 


Philosophers of the East and also of the West have always 
asked two kinds of questions, With others the philosopher also 
asks ‘first-order’ questions, viz, what things in general are; and 
what men in general should do. But, unlike others, he also 
pauses and looks at the question itself and asks for what is being 
presupposed in asking it. His ‘second-order’ reflection, apparently 
discontinuous with the first, is really in the service of laying a 
deeper foundation to it. The critical role of the philosopher, 
which he exercises either overtly or covertly; aims at laying bare 
the element of the unconditional implicit in all philosophic 
questions. While seeming to tear up the root of philosophy, he 
is really tilling the ground and preparing the soil for the root. 


What the philosopher’s reflection underscores is the ontological 
awareness at the root of his questions. It is the awareness of some _ 


thing unconditional preceding the separation and interaction 
subject and object, and therefore also preceding even t 
psychological division of cognitive and practical. This tl 
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ask his questions. I call it ontological, after the best of Philosophers 
as old as Augustine and as recent as Jaspers, not to mention a 
host of Indian philosophers, as it is the experience of the identity 
of subject and object in relation to what precedes and, therefore, 
provides for their distinction, viz. being itself. 


The ‘concept’ which underlies all concepts of Philosophy, 
then, is no theoretical concept. It is what precedes the distinction 
of theory and practice. Itself no descriptive hypothesis, it is 
tacitly presupposed in all enterprises of description. Itself no 
particular meaning or value, it is that by which man brings what 
he encounters to a focus in terms of his system of meaning and 
values. Philosophy, thus understood in its most pervasive and 
deepest meaning, has also been the oldest sense of the term in the 
West and of its equivalent expressions in the East. Ina profound 
Way; again, it can claim to be the newest meaning. Philosophy 
is, basically and inalienably, a characterisation of being entailed 
by a vision or insight of reality. Even anti-philosophical thinking 
does not reject this basic understanding of Philosophy. Even 
the de-ontologist presupposes an answer to the ontological 
question, 

3 


My formulation of the ontological question basic for every 
Philosophy is, eminently, in the idiom of contemporary Western 
thinking, but my inspiration actually speaking is Indian Philoso- 
phy. Indian P. hilosophy characteristically embodies across its 
endless disputes and debates the unifying vision of the ground of 


ledge a common universe of discourse. Drsti or darsana, precisely, 
awareness more ulterior than experiential 
observa plies the presence of one reality to another 
reality in their side-by-sideness, 
which is an isolated cognitive ac 
Subject and object. The analyti 
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(cf. pramana-laksana and sdadhana-phala stratification) become 
both possible and necessary. : 


The question that provokes profoundly philosophical 
dialogues and disputes on the Indian scene, historically 
speaking, is the simple and infinitely difficult question of ontology, 
viz. what is self or Being ? Atma-Vidya, unhappily translated as 
the science of the self, is really ontology in this radical sense, 
identical in import with the more avowed discourse on Being (Sad 
vidya). It is not thought about any special being or entity, its 
existence and possible non-existence, but thought about Being 
itself. Self-hood is ascribed not in the sense of implying separation 
from, and contrast to, everything which is not self. Awareness of 
self is awareness itself come to be aware of its unconditional 
character. Self is to be understood as impersonal reflexivity itself 
carried to the nether limit of the unconditional. Self is that 
which is itself. It is the self of all and of nothing in particular to 
others’ exclusion (aim@ sarvasya atma). Self is Being which indeed 
is separate from nothing. Ontological knowing is not an activity 
like sleep-walking, a mere cognitive act which is a kind of losing 
in things ‘but one which is supremely self-aware, indeed is self- 
awareness per se, in the light of which all activities—cognitive and 
practical alike—become possible. It is the basic task of those 
who want to know or aspire to wisdom. 


The ontological approach can rightly be called mystical as 
it involves identity of subject and object. The unconditional z 
excludes by its very presence any observer who is not conditioned 
by iĉin his very being. But the task of ontology is conceivable 
as analysis despite its mysticism. One has to look at things and 
people that one encounters and at oneself too as these ‘are’ given 
so that by means ofa regressive analysis one discovers the nature 
of being as it is embodied in everything that is. On the basis of 
such ontological analysis philosophy tries to show the presence of 
Being, or rather the presence itself that is Being, in the different 
realms of being. In nature, in man, in knowledge and in values. 
Only, Being is the basis and not the object of such analysis so that 
in each case it is not the subject-matter that is being analysed as 
-such with which philosophy in the sense of ontology deals, but 
with the constitutive principle of being — that which is always 
present as a demand or power making it possible fora thingto ~ s 
participate in the power to be and resist being resisted from being. $ DA 
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The ontological ciz is the search for the ‘réally real’ or 
ultimately real, and ontological knowing is the quest for the ‘light 
of the light’ or the ultimate light. Though we have used temporal 
metaphor in describing it as ultimate, we imply a relation that is 
more intimate than is suggested by temporal relation. ‘Ultimate’ 
reality is rather suggestive of the way in which we encounter our 
world which apparently, to begin with at least, is the only real and 
true being. But soon, with the quickening of ‘ontological’ 
awareness we begin to notice that its reality or being is not quite 
unequivocal. Ifit is being it is transitory being ; it is such as 
may be said no longer to be. Non-being has, so to speak, swallo- 
wed it. Likewise, ifit is real it is a reality of which it can be said 
that it was, but is not. While seeming to be, in that very instant 
it ceases to be. Or, it is discovered not to have been even at the 
time when it seemed to be, no more than at the time when it has 
ceased to be. We are thus led on froma flat, two-dimensional 
view of our world to the dimension of its depth. We distinguish 
between its surface and deeper levels. The notion of level also, 
we discover, is only relative. There are levels and levels. The 
level below the surface itself proves to be surface an@® we try to 
penetrate into still deeper levels, toward the ‘ultimate’ reality of 
a thing. However, let it be noted, nothing is isolated from all 
other things. Isolation, abstraction and separation, these belong 
to the language of the surface. The deeper the levels into which 
we enter the less possible it is to consider things in their ‘reciprocal 
separation’ and separation from the reality assuch. Therefore 
ontology asks the question of something that is present aa every- 
body at every moment. Ontology is not metaphysics in:quést of 
trans-empirical entities existing only in speculative imagination, 
but points ‘way back ante the Ground of metaphysics,’ a step back 
from metaphysics into its essence, t.¢. lets metaphysics appear in its 
being, in its primordial way of emerging. 
Peeters eatin oytiy inne eae 
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precedes in logical dignity every characterization of being so 
that it cannot be made intelligible by means of any predicate 
save itself, if at all as its own predicate. 


When we say that something is, what is it that we mean by 
its ‘isness? ? Surely ‘something is’ is meaningful as implying a 
denial of ‘nothing is’. But what significantly do we mean by the 
being of something that is and the non-being or nothingness of 
‘nothing is’ ? The blithe positivist can only find this question 
redundant. After all, what is is and what is not is not; that is all 
there is to it. Being, for him, is a sort of ‘philosophical protocol’, 
admitting of no further probe and with credentials beyond 
question. But there is a way of understanding Being given in all 
pre-philosophy, and repeated and rationalised with endless sophi- 
stications in the development of Indian thought. It isto under- 
stand it with reference to its polarity with non-being. We discover 
the sense of Being only at moments of supreme crisis when we 
are actually faced with a loss of being. It is non-being that 
brings us face to face with Being. We understand that something 
is; in terms only of a restrospective negation of negation. Being 
is the negation of possible non-being. Wakeful life in its affirma- 
tive character we become aware only as what we are awake from; 
i.e. as negation of sleep, itself again understood as privation or 
negation of wakefulness. 


The Indian philosopher is called to ask in the very depth of 
his being the radical question of being and non-being. This is 
done by. appeal to the commonplace that everyone participates in 
being, and experiences being when he encounters beings—things, 
persons, essences and events in his wakeful life of knowledge and 
memory, imagination and ecstatic absorption. And everyone 
participates in non-being and experiences it in disintegration and 
death, in sleep and swoon, in forgetfulness and fear. It is this 
concrete every day every moment situation in which the philo- 
sopher searches for ultimate reality. It is of course existential 
participation in such concrete experiences or states which are in 
themselves naturalistic that gives content to question and answer. 
The man asking the question of ultimate reality is motivated to 
ask about his own reality. He is infinitely concerned about being 
only because his very existence is staked in the outcome. ‘The 
ontological question thus can arise only in the context of the, 
human situation, in which alone is experienced the possibility. 3 
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The question of Being is forced on us, we said, in terms of 
a negation of its negation, viz. non-being. Non-being as it were 
resists the power of being despite the fact that everything that is 
Participates in being. How is this conceivable ? The answer 
to this question also rests on a striking consensus of philosophical 
thinking in India. What negates whatever participates in being, 
paradoxically, is within being itself. In other words, it is simply 
not possible to envisage being except from the standpoint of being 
which includes non-being. Being which includes non-being is 
finite being. Distinction between the levels of being, namely 
between the ground of being which transcends the polarity of 
being and non-being, and finite being which is subject to the 
polarity, is forced on us by the very circumstance that we philoso- 
phize and ask the question of being. Is not man precisely that 
being in whose very being his being is an issue ? Man asks the 
question of being himself separated from it while also belonging 
to it. Our finitude in inter-dependence with the finitude of our 
world drives us to the search for ultimate reality. That we ask 
the question of being is evidence of the demand for a form 
of being that prevails against non-being in ourselves and in the 
world. 


The prevalence of being over non-being in the balance of the 
two is also a structural presupposition of ontology. That which 
is and comes to an end logically precedes the end. The negative 
is as it were a parasite on the positive which it negates. Ontological 
faith affirms the ultimate prevalence of being over non-being. The 
ontological prayer of the well-known Indian hymn is : Lead me 
from non-being to being, from darkness to light and from death 
to immortality. 


It is not proposed to go into the subtle and significant dis- 
tinctions that are made on the basis of this insight within the 
framework of Indian philosophical thinking. It will not be an 
over-simplification to view the story of Indian philosophy as the 
story of the dynamic and critical turning points in the ontological 
_ approach. The unconditional has been approached cosmolo- 
_ gically, fhe fact of what is given in immediate experience—the 
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being that is unconditioned on account of which it is the highest and 
most ynique being (Isvara), graspable and symbolisable in an awa- 
reness that is itself unconditional. Other approaches are to regard 
it as not pointing a highest being but, more positivistically, as what 
is entailed in the immediate experience of the unconditional cha- 
racter of the moral law (dharma), or as what is exemplified in the 
unconditionality of an aptonomous and impersonal chain as moral 
causation (karma). There is also the negative way of according 
recognition to the unconditional element in man and his world 
by focussing on suffering ( duhkha ) which implies awareness of 
contingency, insecurity and transitoriness of existence. Some of 
these classical approaches have proved a parting of the ways, 
dividing one apparently homogenous tradition into warring camps 
each viewing the other heretical or, alternately, dogmatic. Iam 
of the opinion that the deeper significance of the original ontologi- 
cal insight is unfolded as much through the history of the so-called 
deviations and departures from the tradition accepted as norm- 
ative, as from the developments within the tradition itself. Just 
as the ontological insight at the root of Indian philosophical 
thinking is° not to be understood in its depth and amplitude 
without subsequent developments of Indian philosophy taken in 
their entirety, the latter also, I submit, cannot be understood 
without the original motivation of ontology. 


4. 


Let us now turn our attention to the Western scene. Here 
again I find among other unmistakable interests that there is one 
concern that dominates its distant periods of philosophical deve- 
lopment—the concern of ontology in a rough and general way. 
Present since the very beginning of Western philosophy, continuing 
undimmed during the heyday of Western metaphysical thinking; 
but coming to its own in contemporary times when West is having 
serious second thoughts on the possibilities of metaphysics, the 
ontological quest dominates. 


In our unreflective attitude of life, certainly, the ontological 
question does not arise. We assume unquestioningly that people 
and objects that we encounter and deal with ‘are’ exactly as we 
‘are’ ourselves. We do not ask the question of the Being of things 5 


that are. We do not ask what it is that constitutes the being of 


whatever is said to be. The same attitude is taken by the sciences. a z; 
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Science does not think radically. Dealing with special spheres of 
reality ( on ti ) defined and delimited as their ‘objects’, the sciences 
do not ask about their presupposition. There is no demand in 
science to justify scientifically the presuppositions from which it 
starts. But it is the task of philosophy to ask such questions. Radi- 
calism ofits thinking is what precisely characterises philosophy. 
Being and that which is are its fundamentai issue. 


The origins of Western tradition of philosophy happily were 
rooted in this distinction. Philosophy understood in this rather 
technical sense is Greek as the word indicates. The adjective 
‘Greek’, it is said, qualified the Western philosophical tradition as 
does ‘nuclear’ our, present age. The Pre-Socratics are not ‘natural 
philosophers’ in the sense of modern science. Nature in their 
context meant simply that-which-is and was first given this name 
by Parmenides. Nature does not mean the emergent or even 
‘material’ being subject to constant change. It means that-which- 
truly-is the totality ofall that is (physis) grasped in respect of 
their being (einai). The meaning of the question and the ans- 
wers given were in the beginning undetermined, ambiguous and 
open for a variety of possible interpretations. The Pre-Socratics 
expressed a vision of man as part of the totality of Being where no- 
thing stood isolated and differentiated. 


_ It was Aristotle who, in a typically Western manner of 
approach, summarised the development of Greek philosaphy be- 
fore him and was led on to formulate the problem of ontology and 
queath the modern way of asking the question. The tæsk of 
st philosophy? as conceived by him is that of considering ‘being 


it in so far as it merely is’. The distinction between 
ch and gS particulary realms is crucial, Being is 
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ther to Aristotle this whole logic of being was to be included in. 
first philosophy, ‘his own original ‘metaphysics’ being ‘theology’, 
the doctrine of the most perfect being: However he perceived 
them as linked up by means of their common relation to being as 
such (on é on). Being as such of course did not mean for Aristotle 
sheer factuality of existence and much less the contingency of 
human existence, as it does for the contemporary existentialist. It 
meant essential existence. Essences are inextricably bound up 
with Being, because as Ariototle}would say, nothing can be with- 
out being something. Greek ontology was metaphysical in the 
proper sense of the term. 


In the subsequent development of Western thought till we 
come to the contemporary period, ontology retains its metaphy- 
sical character. Itis subject to revision, first in terms of God 
during the medeival times, and then in terms of man in the 
beginning of modern age when man, not God, becomes the first 
Being. Descartes’ “Meditations on the First Philosophy” desig- 
nated as metaphysics formulates the problem of Being in terms of 
our knowledge of being, identifying knowledge with logical method, 
and bifurcating Being into two irreducible modes, subjective and 
objective. (This is reminiscent of the metaphysical answer that 
dominated the early history of ontology in India and inevitably 
set the stage for other metaphysical answers that were to follow, 
reminiscent in respect of both the bifurcation of Being and 
understanding of it as the principle of rational deduction.) The 
tension between what is out-there (ob-jectum) and what is in- 
here {sub-jectum) latent in the metaphysical conception of Being 
is brought out, and the perspective is established in which modern 
man has understood his alienation or separation as the experien- 
cing subject from the object of his experience. Kant, vis-a-vis Hume, 
elaborating the impossibility of arriving at the truth of Being by 
either idealism or realism, concluded that we cannot know what 
Being in itself is. The forms of our knowledge are already condi- 
tioned by @ priori forms of thought, but thought is incapable of 
concluding anything but probabilities. No transition is possible 
from concepts to existence. Being is not a predicate, but is,merely 
‘the positing of a thing or of certain determinations, as existing in 
themselves.’ Hegel, on the other hand, attempts to overcome | 
Kant’s separation between Being and concrete forms of being, in 
his concept of the world-historical process whereby being as reason. _ 
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in a process of self-alienation and re-unification concretizes itself 
in nature and culture so that concrete forms and modes of existing 
beings are at the same time Being itself. Existence itself there- 
fore is, metaphysically considered, a step in the evolution of pure 
Being whose conceptuality it partakes and of whose totality it 
becomes a mere strain. 


It is pertinent to refer here to the rise of Ontologism, a 
philosophical movement combining Platonic, Kantian and Hege- 
lian ideas. Its central thesis is that the first ontological being is 
at the same time also the first logical being. All cognition of the | 
finite must begin with an intuitive awareness of the infinite. 
While Hegel proceeded along avowed rational lines, Augustinism 
isa more obvious influence on Ontologism. There is a vigorous 
revival of it in the Christian philosophical thinking of con- 
temporary Italy (Sciacca) and contemporary America (Tillich). 
Though differently motivated and oriented in their approaches 
they converge toward an understanding of the . existent as structu- 
rally existence of being, a continuous and intrinsic transcendence 
toward and foundation in Being whereby the existert is. The 
problem of the existence of God, discountenanced as the attempt 
of reason to go beyond experience, is at the same time inserted 
at the very heart of the critical problem.’ According to Tillich, 
‘God’ has the peculiarity of transcending its own conceptual 
content but this self-transcendence is intrinsic to any word used as 
asymbol. I refer to ontologism characteristic of the approaches 
of some Christian theologians for its closeness to thinking in 
contemporary India ( Radhakrishnan ) similarly motivated to 
situate theology in the heart of critical philosophy. i 


; The beginning of contemporary philosophy of being witnesses 
a vigorous protest against all the forms of reasoning which pre- 
sume that reality can be grasped primarily by intellectual means. 
The mediated truth of rational demonstration can never become 
more than possible truth. Thought by itself can never issue from 
possibilities of being into the actuality of concrete being 
(Schelling). The intellectual approach to Being serves only to 
alienate the individual from his authentic existence (Kierkegaard) 
and from the creative source of life and of historical action 
a (Nietzsche). All these -critiques of an essentialist ontology con- 
‘verge as protests, in terms of situ 


the human situation i 
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~ - intelligible indifference of that position to the existence of man. 
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The theoretical truth of cognitive reason becomes subordinated 
to the existential truth of the existing individual being. Existence 
emerges as a human category. Ontology becomes subjectively 
oriented. 


Twentieth century Western thought witnesses a fresh revival 
of ontology incorporating new elements. Nicolai Hartmann’s 
‘Rebirth of Ontology’ is typical. The traditional concepts of 
‘essence ontology’ and ‘substance ontology’ are discarded in 
favour of a ‘critical ontology’ on lines of a theory of being in 
general and the logic of the concept of being. The more decisive 
form of ontology is the one developed in phenomenology. Husserl, 
its founder, aimed to understand phenomenology as a universal 
ontology conceived in contrast to the naive attempts at an objec- 
tive ontology’ as an analysis of existence. Largely based on 
Husserl’s approach, except significantly for the bracketing of the 
question of existence, Heidegger’s ‘Fundamental Ontology’ inves- 
tigates the general nature of human condition as part of his 
concern for the problem of Being. Fundamental ontology is an 
inquiry concerned with the possibility of ontology itself. Its object 
is to analyse the comprehension of Being as that on which onto- 
logy itself, an inquiry concerned with the Being of things, depends. 
Such foundation of the foundation is entailed in the asking of the 
ontological question Which is itself, qua asking for the meaning of 
Being, a significant mode of Being, ‘termed by Heidegger 
‘being there’. 


5 


Ses The above sketch shows that the content, concerns and pre- 
suppositions of ontology in the West have never been thesame down 
its different stages of historical development. Many are the insights 


bourne in upon us by the history of ontology in the West, which ` 


includes pre-eminently its own ‘destruction’ as in Heidegger 
leading to a loosening of a tradition that has grown rigid almost 
from the moment of its birth in Greece. Once the task of ontology 
is grasped to be investigation of Being as that-which-is, the start 
must be made from the basic human situation in order that 
ontology be fundamental philosophizing. To “understand the 
basic human situation is to understand the confrontation between 


man and the world—the totality to which man himself belongs as 


an ontological concept. There is also an irreversible shift in 


emphasis in the search for being, from universal immutable — 
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structures of being in their undifferentiated unity to the concrete 
existence of individual beings. The truth of Being is assimilated 
to the truth of historical beings ina dynamic matrix of change, 
growth and decay. Likewise there is a definite shift from a static 
to a dynamic view of Being. Change as the unifying first principle 
re-asserts itself against the principle of unchanging identity. Parallel 
is also the significant shift from the merely cognitive or theoretical 
to the existential. It is not the theoretical interest in abstraction 
from the totality of man’s being but existential involvement, as 
concerning him not merely in this or that way but in his very being 
that constitutes the true ontological method. Lastly, the new 
concerns of ontology with their disregard of ‘transcendence’ in any 
but a human sense brings philosophy into conflict with theology 
if not with religion. The call for ontology without metaphysics 
is the counterpart of the call for religion without theology or 
again, Christianity without religion. 


With these focal interests of contemporary Western thinking, 
can Eastern Thought be brought into a dialogic relation ? My 
answer is ‘yes’. Firstly, on fundamental philosophizing, conceived 
purely as a function of the confrontation of man and his world, 
Indian thought will surely admit as a truism the confrontation 
that is presupposed as necessary for philosophizing, but not as 
between man and things of his world merely. In and through 
this is confrontation of man with that in the light of which con- 
frontation with the world becomes at all possible, viz. Being itself, 
identical with him although at the same time transcending him 
infinitely. It is awe and wonder, not about things experienced: 
but,‘as with the pre-Socratics experiencing with awe and wonder 
the presence of Being in the cosmos. Similarly regarding identi- 

fication of Being with the concrete and the historical being, Indian 

Ontology should welcome the contemporary focus on the latter 

but would emphasise the element of Participation in being without 

which individualisation is not possible. Persons and things do 

| not stand side by side in space and time staring at each other. 

E, They participate in that which participates in their individual 
5 concreteness and historicity. making for their possibility. 


; $ Regarding the dynamic character of Being, Ontological 
x hinking in India makes possible a wide spectrum of attitudes. But 
7 usly they all seem to agree in understanding dynamism or 


S TEE) Being, Being has an inverted dynamism. 
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Itself neither static nor dynamic it points to the original fact that 
there is something, and not nothing. Being is intelligible in terms 
of the power of that which resists that which resists it. This implied, 
and indeed actualised resistence, surely, has a dynamic character. 


The dichotomy of cognitive and the practical which is the 
presupposition of contemporary Existentialism also calls for some 
comments from the perspective of Indian thought. I have already 
spoken of ontological awareness as what makes both for the inde- 
pendence and inter-dependence of subject and object in knowledge, 
and therefore, as preceding the distinction. Indian thought ascribes 
to it the character of intuition, not sensuous but intellectual or 
spiritual. The unconditional appears to the ontological aware- 
ness asa demand calling for action and also as the reality to 
be realized. Knowledge in the context of ontology is knowledge 
of the total man likea man awakened from sleep. The word 
‘existential’ as used in a noncognitive sense imports the elements 
of separation and decision. Decision in the face of not being able 
to Conquer separation to the point of its non-existence. But 
ontological awareness implies a disillusionment, i.e. an overcoming 
of the illusion of separation of the conditioned and the uncon- 
ditioned. It may be called existential in the sense that it is the 
entire man in his centered self that participates in his cogni- 
tive act. 


This also brings out the peculiar nature of the confrontation 
of religion and philosophy that Indian philosophy provides. 
What marks the ontological method isakind of disillusionment, 
an overcoming of estrangement. It is becoming aware of the light 
of the ontological question in the sense of being awakened out of 
the sleep of the natural world-view. It is not an isolated cogni- 
tive act arising on the surface on which one lives his normal 
natural life, but a break-through of the surface on which he lived 
and moved before. Philosophical awareness or wisdom is indeed 
a religious conversion. It is conversion that accounts for the 
passion in the quest for reality. Ontology is not possible without 
a conversion, an opening of the eyes, of its scales falling—a 
revelatory experience. Ontological approach is also attonce a 


non-confessional approach of religion, a kind of religion above 
religion. Ontological awareness precedes the distinction of philo- ee 
sophy and theology, the cognitive and the existential, and there- nin 


PN PE 


fore provides for their confrontation. Itself pre-theological:, 
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logy in India has been historically the common frame-work for 
theistic, non-theistic and trans-theistic theologies. 


It is by no means suggested in this paper that understanding 
of Indian philosophy should serve asa norm for understanding 
the classical and contemporary philosophies of the West. On the 
contrary, I am ofthe opinion that closer contact with Western 
thought may promise a radical self-understanding of Indian 
philosophy which consists for me in being able to raise far-reach- 
ing questions and give far-reaching answers in the same creative 
spirit in which history was made by the Indian philosophers. My 
only claim is that the ontological inspiration at the source of 


Indian philosophy provides something universally human, and in ` 


its methodological elaboration—a retospective overcoming of a 
de facto estrangement—something universally philosophical. If this 
is true East-West dialogue in philosophy should be possible and 
also fruitful at least for the Easterner who is more urgently seized 
with the problem of relating Western philosophy to the thought 
and idiom of his own philosophical tradition. I am aware that 
Ihave quietly reverted from the ‘Indian’ tothe ‘Easterner’ in 
my previous sentence. India, throughout this paper, is identified 


with the East. Is not India, philosophically at least, the ultimate 
East ? U, 


` 
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Aesthetics in India and the West 


With Special Reference to Anandavardhana and Kant 


PART I 


Synopsis : (1) An identical illustrative example in Anandavar- 
dhana and Kant as a striking point of similarity between the two 
systems. (2) Lavanya and the sensuous-emotional approach in Indian 
Aesthetics. (3) The intellectual approach in Western Aesthetics. 
(4)"Their mutual influence and the prospect of a synthetic 
view-point, 


(1) An Identical Illustration from Dhoanyaloka and Critique 
of Judgment : 


In Dhvanyaloka Anandavardhana gives the following illustra- 
tion for dhvani or the suggested sense.* - 


: setae paa wafa a aget t 
aaefaararatarad fanfa maafa i 


l. In the words of great poets ( besides the expressed meaning ) 
there exists a suggested sense, just as besides the proportion of features 
there shines forth lavanya in women. 


2. In Critique of Judgment Kant states, “We say of certain 
products of which we expect that they should at least in part 
appear as beautiful art, they are without soul, although we find 
nothing to blame in them on the score of taste. A poem may 
be very neat and elegant, but without soul. A history may be 
exact and well-arranged, but without soul...even of a woman we, 
say that she is pretty, an agreeable talker and courteous, but with- 
out soul ( spirit )”’.? 


A “ai pa. wore 
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The explanation given by Anandavardhana for pratiyamana or 
vyangartha, and by Kant for the spirit or soul of a work of art have 
also much in common. Both point towards a depth beyond the 
surface or obvious sense. Of the technique by which these deeper 
levels are reached the two authors give complementary accounts. 


Anandavardhana points out that the suggested sense is. 
different from purport ( tatparyagakti ) and the inferential, the 
expressed ( abhidha ), and the indicative ( laksana ) senses®. In 
the case of an indicative sense like ‘hamlet on the Ganges’ or 
‘moon on the tree’, no doubt the expressed meaning is given up 
for the indicated one, yet the relation between the two is a strai- 
ghtforward one dependent on usage or intention. Moreover, the 
suggested sense need not always give up the express sense; it 
sometimes draws it into a wider meaning continuous with the ex- 
pressed one (arthantarasankramitavacya). Thus in Mahanataka when 
Rama tells “hard-hearted Rama can bear all, but how will Sita?’”’. 


mM Ga We motga sR aa ae | 

şat g wa afaa gar ar af ater wa 
The expression ‘Rama’ in place of ‘I’ suggests a deeper 
meaning of long-suffering Rama, into which the expressed mean- 
ing merges without giving up its expressed sense. This is still 
regarded as a case of laksaua-mala dhvani based on upadana laksana. 
In abhidha-mala dhvani the expressed sense suggests a deeper mean-. 
ing and merges with it, without undergoing any transformation 
such as required in indication (laksana). Asan instance of the 

latter, the following lines from Kumar-Sambhava are mentioned, 
wa aka Saat ma fagetge 1 
aerate waaa qre ll 


In dhvani-kāvya an affirmative expression might have a. 
negative suggestion, a negative expression an affirmative sugges- 
tion, a question might mean a statement, and a sentence apparen-: 
tly addressed to one might be actually meant for another etc. 


Vifvanatha has given us a list of such departures from express. 


meanings: 
o o Aane aaa 1 
ans aafaa Aaga siq: 1t 


; an In all these cases the express meaning presents us with a 
~ questio 


n mark without an express indication of the direction of 
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As a result a whole series of answers come to the activated 
mind, asymptotically approaching a good answer. For instance; 
in the above verse from Mahanataka Abhinavagupta tells us “The 
transformation into countless (sorrowful) senses of the word 
‘Rama’, like the expulsion from the kingdom etc. is the suggestion. 
Because these subtle senses are innumerable, they cannot be con- 
veyed by the express meaning (abidha). Even if through express 
sense these meanings rise one after another, they do not arise 
together. Therefore that wonderful chewing (carvana) productive 
of great beauty (carutva) does not arise. The speciality of the 
suggested sense lies in the fact that its innumerable indications do 
not stand out in isolation. Therefore, it simultaneously shines at 
many facets, just as; in a sweet drink, its different constituents 
sweet etc. do not taste separately.” 


qaaa ats Als: | STA TAAL IATE UST- 


faataatgadetay 1 aeaa ARTANA | ANTA- 
madssa manaa aa mafa + areaifrwaed ia- 
ari g aaea aaa fe fe eT aga afa faanaaarngags- 
Aarena faaam wafer 1° 


In another verse, from Ramayana, quoted in Dhoanytloka, 
we can see the same process. 


Cara aaa tana gT ST: 
-AAT ZNANI T IAN I 


Here the phrase ‘blinded with a sigh’ is not applicable to 
the mirror or the moon. Therefore, it gives up its expressed 
sense altogether ( jahatsvartha) to suggest dimness or lack of lustre. 
Obviously this is related to the fact that the moon is covered with 
mist. Viśveśvara in his Dhvanyaloka states here that the suggested 
sense is aprakasarzpa.© But this would be pointless because in the 
verse that is explicitly stated _in.q smrad. Therefore Abhinava is 
more careful, and states the suggested sense as ‘dimness, non- 
usefulness, and innumerable other properties." This case is 


laksana-laksana@ while we had an example of upaddna-leksana 


above. However, he has missed here the real train of innumerable 
images. This arises because ‘blinded with a sigh’ suggests proximately 
‘blinded with tear’, and these thoughts of sighs and tears in Rama’s 


mind evoke secondarily the train of painful memories like exile 
from the kingdom, death of father, putting om of the garb ofan 
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ascetic etc. that we noted in the ‘last example. - Here, the question 


that starts this train of suggested senses is- “Why. did Rama hit 


upon this example while viewing the winter, moon?” 


In this verse itself, another train of meanings are started by 
the phrase <fadmirt ataraq. In the old texts it was already inter- 
preted in two ways, either as ‘The Moon whose light is borrow- 
ed from the sun’ or ‘the Moon whose glory has passed to the 
sun’, and thus had a duality of meanings. The last meaning 
raises questions, ‘how and why ?” (and in answer) a whole train of 
sequence and procession of seasons is suggested. We realize that 
in winter moon’s glory passes to the sun, because ‘it becomes as 
pleasant as the moon in the other seasons. This induces in our 
imagination a series of pictures like those described in Rtu Sayshara 
and Padmavata, and drawn in Baramasa paintings. 


The above illustrative examples of suggestion give us a 
sequence of ideas clustered round an emotional core, the ast 
one gives us also a simple procession of seasons. The former would 
be called rasa-dhvani and the latter vastu-dhvani and poetry giving 
such pictures citra-kavya. Dhoant suggesting rasa was regarded as 
the highest form of poetry. 


The example from poetry that Kant gives to illustrate the 
spirit or soul in it is closer to the second class or citra-kaoya, in its 
freedom from emotions, but goes beyond it in its elements of 
intellectual, or even didactic content. Thus we have the example: 
: The sun arose 

As calm from virtue springs. ® 
3 Here Kant tells us that the consciousness. of virtue invokes 
in our minds a multiplicity of ideas of sublimity and tranquillity, 
and a joyful future, for which no single concept is adequate. 
Here the comparison of the morning sun with the calm due to 
virtue leads toa series of partial representations connecting the 


or concept and percept, that endow. the mere concept with a 
vibrant spirit or soul. Thus, in Kant’s words, the bare concept is 


enlivened with a host of aesthetic ideas. 


ian _ Itshould be noted how similar are 
_ by Abhinavagupta and Kant. Yet there į 
<  SeePpia and Aant, Yet there is a difference that wi 
RET Pe STI ee pe oe " aha a ditterenc 
be pointed out in the next two sections. el pear wa 
A AOG MES KEAN SA 
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Lavanya and the Sensuous-Emotional Approach in 
Indian Aesthetic Thought. 


* Above we found that Anandavardhana explained the sugges- 
tive sense of poetry by reference to the /avarya of women. The 
word lavanya derives from salt, and means salty. In its use for 
characterizing feminine beauty it stands for liveliness showing 
through clear skin. For instance, it has been compared to 
opalescence of a pearl.” 


FINPAY ASHATATA LAAT TL 1 

dam aig emaa Ul 
It is like the limpid inner light of a pearl showing outside. This 
state of the youthful face is largely due to adequate saline content 
in the blood and a transparent skin. It imparts a shine and 
sparkle, and, according to the canons of painting, in which figures 
have to be endowed with lavanya, this is shown in Ajanta paint- 
ings with white high-lights.? 


ə We require and like salt in our food because our very distant 
ancestors lived in the ocean, and the ocean water still flows in 
our bloodsvessels. The relation between (saline) taste and 
amorous feelings is well illustrated in Figure 1. The open mouth 
of the lion here expresses sexual form of intention to devour; of 


Fig. 1. 


The Lion and Woman from Mahadeva 
Temple, Khajuraho. 
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which other examples are kisses and amorous bites. Gnoli has 
interpreted Abhinava-Bharati’s 


UHRTAMIRa SaaS SALAMA Tea fers hee: 


in the last sense.2° But this does not appear to be correct. The 
correct sense of ‘satisfaction through dirge or dolorous song’ has 
been given by Avanti Kumar Sanyal*?. It could also be interpreted 
as women’s resting of the heart in the pain attendant upon bearing 
and rearing of children that, strangely enough, go to enhance 
their affection for the children. Vifvanatha, however, makes full 
use of this banal example to explain pleasure in tragic drama or 
poetry.22 Similar is the case of Dhanika and others. 


Anandavardhana’s use of lavanya for the spirit or soul of 
feminine beauty fits in well with the general designation of 
aesthetic experience as rasa i. e. gustatory taste or flavour. Thus 
among tastes it occupies the place of salt. In Abhinava Bharati 
Abhinavagupta indeed raises the question whether this transfer 
of gustatory epithet to all aesthetic experience is appropiate. 


aaf g rafe He wazaa 
wama fg waa: sfaz: | (A. Bh. VI, 2) 


But no answer isto be found in the surviving corrupt text of 
Abhinava Bharati. Itis clear that Abhinava “fully satisfied himself 
that this transfer of a terminology, borrowed from the least 
aesthetic among sensibilities, to the general case of appreciation 
of beauty, was justified. We find him constantly characterzing 
aesthetic delight as tasteful and absorbed chewing. We have 
already seen this in Abhinava’s exposition of Suggestive meaning 
in Rama's reference to himself by name in Mahanazaka. This 
type of description is very common in Abhinava. In Abhinava 


Bharati we have, 
oeiitaefiiaerataarne- tdi eat Fats: 
Taiata, T3 Raama, aS qa, 
q g iniaeeaa eraa qa X: 1 


sensation:feeling. It is mean- 
( ts being is in chewing. 
g by itself, but exists only for the time being; it 
Fee end the Period of tasting (chewing). That is 
Se on rom permanent emotional dispositions.” VI, 31. 


Bp 
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€q aem Wat | aa Va wA ata a era fa fg agata: 
FA dangas -afaa gaai TIT aR 


“These (music, song, acting etc.) are not isolated (from tasting). 
They became esthetic only as ingredients of tasting, as I shall 
SHOW... scecereneees Drama isa great delight of the nature of tasting 
(chewing ) enriched with the ingredients of music, song; 
acting etc.’’+% 


It is because of this subjectivity associated with tasting that 
Abhinava does not give a satisfactory interpretation of such a 
common sense statement as Natya Sastra, I, 11, 


anma 


agarga: fna frag: I 

Adang g Aer A AG WAT l 
‘Mahendra and other gods requested Brahma for a flay that would 
be both audible and visible.’ 


In explanation, besides an exegesis on play, Abhinava tells 
us that drsyam, śravyam mean that which is fit tosee and hear. 
Therefore drama should not be full of uncouth fellows. Loke 
(from Karika 10) refers to the fact that a drama should be 
enjoyable by the common man. This is not the case with touch 


‘etc. Vision and audition can be shared by many. The non- 


sharable is likely to induce jealousy etc; and therefore cannot 
be conducive to dharma, in reference to earlier mention in Natya 
Sastra that dharma was one of the aims of drama.14 


quiet frase ald wey ag gÅ | “ae AT- 
aan aiana aq Aan) aed gaa a waft q- 
sadeg ABTA: | RATATAT eaten ya waded, T d- 
aad Te T 
In his explanation, Abhinava has made several confusions, 
and missed the main point. qqarar<e, does not mean the same 
thing as qgqcaraqt<. If toa feast everyone is invited, it will be 
open to the common man, and no jealousies need be generated. 
But if they are kept out ofa play by tickets, jealousies might be 
generated, as it did, in one of the bourgeois Youth Festivals, which 
led to democratic firing. Even in such cases, however, it wil] be 
bahutarasadharana among those in the seats. But all this is entirely 
besides the point. The fact that drama has to be visible and“ 


audible, has nothing to do with religion or social justice. All fine i 
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arts have to be visible, audible, or both, because these are the pri- 
mary esthetic senses. The senses like touch, smell and taste are not 
so. The reason is that immediate bodily senses are too pragmatically 
oriented, isolated, fragmentary, and lacking in field, fine discrimi- 
nations, structural organisation, and form. In the case of smell 
and taste there is pleasantness and unpleasantness but no detailed 
information about the objects as in the case of things that are 
visible and audible. Sounds in nature ‘do not give us much 
information, but thanks to the development of speech, it has 
become highly informative. These factors of objective field, 
structure, form, and information make vision and hearing intellect- 
ual senses. Of all the senses, taste is the least intellectual, as it 
is concerned with bodily nourishment and not with the objective 
world. That is why emphasis on rasa has led Indian esthetics 
to play down the intellectual content of art, and to play up the 
organic, genetical, sensuous, and emotional content ofart. The 
neglect of the intellectual aspect of art is the weakness of Indian 
esthetics, full justice to the organic, creative, and emotional life is 
its source of strength. 


In section (1) we have seen that rasa dhvani that suggest 
emotional contents were regarded as the best forms of dhvani. 
‘Thus both the examples from Ramayana, rıentioned above, centre 
round the emotion of sorrow (atta). As Anandavardhana points 
out from Ramiyana itself, the epic originated from this emotion; it 
was born out of sorrow felt by Valmiki at the death of one of a 
pair of birds at the hands of a fowler :** 


HOTA FT Aa RA: Fer 1 2 
Aaea Ma: Mls: RALHATATTT: I 


Soka or sorrow is the permanent emotional disposition of 
rasa. Similarly, the other seven (eight) rasas are based 


~ SL ee ee ey ee a en 2 
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Love, grief, anger, energy, fear, disgust, and wonder as their under- 
lying permanent conative-emotional dispositions. 


These lists are not free from several difficulties into which 
we cannot go here. In passing it might be noted that laughter 
(grea) of the first list is repeated in the second list after dropping 
‘q’ and becomes gra which is probably meant as the permanent 
disposition towards laughter, whatever that might be. Obviously 
it was not clear as to which emotion actually bubbles over into 
laughter, 


In another classification, in Natya Sastra, four of the eight 
rasas are made productive of the other four, 


sparta Waste Valea FATT Ta: | 
aaia aiaa AAT: 17 


that is, From the erotic rasa arises the comic, from the furious arises the 
piteous, from the heroic the marvellous and from the odious the terrible. 


° This classification is also not very satisfactory. The imitation 
or parody of erotic actions are supposed to generate comedy. 


q magoa FT geng Bieta: | 
But as Abhinava points out rasabhasa due to the wrong depiction 
of any of the emotions and in fact, the wrong performance of 
any action, produces laughter.*” 


Abhinava makes a sound approach towards unification of 
different emotional conative permanent dispositions in a single 
pringiple of organic life and growth. We are told that any 
creature, by birth and instinct, dislikes sorrow and strives for 
happiness. Therefore, everyone aspires to prosper and satisfy the 
sexual desire. Everyone feels his own superiority and laughs at 
others. He is sorry at the loss of objects of attachment, becomes 
angry at those who cause such loss, if powerless against then he is 
afraid but wants to overcome the obstacles. He is sometimes filled 
with aversion towards the undesirable things. Sometimes he regards 
some thing as an ideal, and upon its attainment by himself or 
another, he is filled with wonder, and sometimes „he wants to 
abandon certain things or wants to conquer.**® 9 


; These aare when transformed into rasa due to combinatione 
of vibhāvas, anubhāvas, _and sancaribhavas, give the aesthetic 
delight. ; ; : e 


° 
e e 
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The following karikas of Naya Sastra give the relation of 
bhava (affective and conative inclinations) and asa; in their 
genesis. ; 

a aradiatsier wat a a qaaa: | 
qena fafai aà WAT il 
afai ami gT TAT | 
ug aa aa maafa TETTA I 
am ated Hae Fal FAT FST Tet TAT | 
an ya tat: aa AeA man eaafeaar: n19 


There is no feelingless rasa, nor any feeling bereft of rasa. They mutually: 
aid each other towards success in drama, just as vegetables and condiments 
make food delicious. In this rasa and feelings feel each other. Just as 
from the seed the tree grows and blossoms into flowers and fruits, the root 
rasa organizes all the bhavas, determinant and exciting vibhavas 
and consequent anubhavas. These lines might easily suggest rasa: 
as the juice of the ripe fruit of dramatic or other act. : 


This fulfilment is seen in the Bhāgavata, which text is said to- 
be the ripe fruit of the kalp-vrksa (wishing-tree) that is Veda. 
Due to contact with the lips (beak) of Sukadeva (parrot) it has. 
been filled with delightful nectar. In this fruit there is neither 
rind nor stone. It is all rasa or juice,?° 

frramerachitad Tt NJAA | 
Bhagavata is no doubt such a fruition of art where one God 
pervades and transforms all rural life and love in Vendavana.*2 


This fruition is also evident in Suig and Andhra terracotta 
figures and stone sculpture (Barhut, Saichi, Amardvati), and 
red stone figures of Mathura especially of the Sung-Kushan 
period. In these ruddies the inner rasa seems to burst out, as in: 
the colour of ripe mangoes, apples, and pomegrenates (Fig 2) 
In the Ajanta painting on Nativity of Buddha under a Sal Tree, 


a cee aa ee eS ST CT ened owen ane. aay 
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women figures with full breasts and hips, personifying fruitful 
motherhood, so much captured the imagination ofthe Mathurā 
artist, that an early Buddha statue from Katra, in Mathurā, has 
full feminine breasts, and a matching bonhomie in his full face. ?3 


f: 
F, 
l 
|: 


Fig. 2. : 
Woman and Child Under a Fruit-Bearing Tree, 
Mathurā, Ist-2nd Century A. D. ( After Marg ) 3. e 


The Intellectual Approach in Western Aesthetics Šri 


While Plato’s prejudices against a 
often mentioned and criticized, hi 20) 
finds scanty consideration from critics g 
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Fig. 3. 
Madonna and Child Under Fruit-Bearing Trees. 
Carlo Crivelli. 15th Century A. D. National 
Gallery of Art, Washingten (Kress collection) 


| After Berenson] “ 


In Republic, Platonic Socrates arrives at the monistic Idea 
of the Good at the end of a dialectical discrimination of the ulti- 
_ Mate metaphysical and mathematical principles.24 This Idea of 
_ the Good is the highest logical concept that explains everything 

else, both logical and existential, the latter, since everything must 
le ultimately shown to be there, because it is good that it should 


from the individually beautiful 


to beautiful bodies in general, 


en. In a 
The soul 


One of the: Desai ae g n together 
Due to the u E ; 
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control. on the part of the charioteer, the soul has fallen from 
heaven, lost its wings, and it is born on the earth.?° 


All worldly objects are images of their Ideas cast in recalci- 
trant space that distorts their pristine perfection.27 Of these the 
clearest copies are seen in beautiful persons. At the sight of these 
the soul remembers the beautiful vision of Ideas, feels love, and 
its wings sprout again. Love ( Eros ) isa desire for the good, 
and it is felt by a being at once physical and spiritual. It is 
also aroused to remembrance at the sight of beauty which is the 
clearest image of the spiritual in the physical.?® 


Socrates had great faith in reason and intellect’s capacity to 
unravel the truth. Unlike the knowledge due to sense-perceptions 
that are always changing, sure and lasting knowledge could be 
had only of fixed forms ( concepts ). This early confidence in 
reason followed upon the first dawn of intellectual knowledge 
and curiosity, especially in the field of logic and mathematics, 
around the Eastern Mediterranean region. Here Arithmetic of 
India and Egyptian Geometry met together, and led toa great 
ferment of intellectual ideas leading to attempts at logico-conce- 
ptual formulation of geometry. This work was carried out in 
Platonic Academy according to recommendations in Republic, 
and at several other centres of learning like Alexandria in Egypt. 
It was given its systematic formulation by Euclid of Alexandria in 
his Elements. This work has only recently received fuither advance 
in modern logic, as in Principia Mathematica. This realization of the 
logical beauty of mathematics, had its counterpart in arts also. 


The logical beauty and nobility of Queen Hatshepsut’s 
temple ( 1511-1480 B. C. ) in Egypt provided the inspiration for 
intellectual economy and rationality of Parthenon in Greece 
(5th Century B. C. ).22 A comparison of Hatshepsut’s great 
temple with Parthenon shows that in both the rational geometry 
of the structure is based upon the cross-section, height, shape, and 
inter-columniation of the columns. Of the two, the Egyptian 
queen’s temple is grander, more organically related to the hill, 
and gives the distinct impression of a cataract falling from the 
summit of the hill. It is this dynamism that. has been arréted 
in columns that charm and win by their mere size and inter- | 
spaces, without any decoration. This superb blend of form and a 
content is best stated as reason caught in stone. In Parthenon this _ 
ie ec 
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reason soars more freely in gleaming marble, at the top of Acro- 


polis, Geometry in becoming arithmetic represents the same 


process. 

What is true of architecture is equally true of sculpture. 
Here again Egypt gave the lead for intellectually grasped pro- 
portion of figures. In the fifth century B. C. Peloponnesian 
Polycleitus, in Greece, gave the system of rational proportion for 
statuary (like the canon that the body should be seven times the 
head ), and beautifully demonstrated it in his bronze statue of 
Doryphorus ( Lance-bearer ).8° The same intellectual form and 
unity are to be found in Sophocle’s plays like Oedipus and Antigone. 
This unity of action in drama has served as a model for many 
later works. Shakespeare who said that brevity is the soul of wit has 
fully exhibited it in that many-faceted jewel of literature, 
Hamlet. Dramatists like Ibsen and novelists like Henry James have 
followed the same norm of unity in their plots. 


In this. atmosphere, it isno surprise if Western aesthetics 
has inclined strongly towards intellectual interpretations. We 
have seen that Plato regards Eros, the appreciator of: beauty as 
sharing both physical and rational (spiritual) planes of existence. 
We have from Symposium that Eros is one of the spirits who stand 
between mortality ( of the sensible ) and divinity (of pure forms). 
He is the child of Poros, son of Metis ( Abundance ), by the beggar 
maid Penia ( Need ), conceived in heaven on the birth day of 
Aphrodite. Because of the side of his nature inherited from his 
mother, he feels the lack of wisdom, the fairest of things, and 

$ because of his inheritance from his father he keeps constantly 
_ striving for it.2 j 


Almost an identical account recurs in Kant, showing strong 
pace: Kant tells ‘“Agreeableness is a significant factor 
wal animals; beauty has purport and significance 
SR aaa beings, i.e. for beings at once animal and 
ed the good is good for every rational being in 


auty Kant maintained that the 
€ harmonious interplay of man’s 
understanding.?8 In the 
our experience is the 
| the categories of under- 
Operative because intuitions 
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without concepts are blind, and concepts without intuitions are 
empty,34 Even so, the work of co-ordination of intuitions under 
concepts might be difficult, and involves existential attribution. 
But, in aesthetic experience, the mere form of the sensibly presented 
datum enables a harmonious interplay of intuitions and concepts, 
free from existential implications. The aesthetic delight lies in 
this purposiveness withouf a purpose on part of nature’s objects.5 
This purpose is not of the objects, but for setting human faculties 
in well-coordinated vibration. This mutual co-ordination of 
intuitions and concepts might take at least three broad forms. 
They might vibrate together within set limits, the intuition might 
be set into an infinite range of vibrations approximating concept 
or reason, or the concept might be set into an infinite range of 
vibration approximating an intuition. The first is the case of 
ordinary superficial beauty with its surface organization as in an 
arabesque. The second is the case of the experience of the sublime, 
and the third is the case of aesthetic ideas.3° 


s Kant tells “‘......by an aesthetic idea I understand that 
representation of the imagination which occasions must thought, 
without however any definite thought, i. e. any concept, being 
capable of being adequate to it, it consequently cannot be 
compassed and made intelligible by language. We easily see that 
it is the counterpart of a rational idea, which conversely is a 
concept to which no intuition can be adequate.” 37 


It is with the concept of aesthetic ideas that Kant explains 
the rich array of concepts approximating to an intuition aroused 
by suitable metaphors. Because a concept is not a percept, in an 
attempt to approach the percept asymptotically a series of concepts 
arise. We are told, “..... the aesthetic idea is a representation of the 
imagination annexed to a concept, with which, in the free employ- 
ment of imagination, such a multiplicity of partial representations 
are bound up, that no expresson indicating a definite concept 
can be found for it—one which on that account allows a concept 
to be supplemented in thought by much that is indefinable in 
words, and the feeling of which quickens the cognitive faculties, 
and with language asa mere thing of the letter, binds 1p the 
spirit (soul) also.”38 It requires ‘a faculty for laying hold on the 
rapid and transient play of the imagination and unifying it in a, 
-concept..,......that admits of communication without any constraint 


of rules” 89 Kant gives the examples of J upiter’s eagle with lighting < Site 
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in its claws, as an attribute of the mighty king of heaven, and the 
peacock of his magnificent queen.*° Kant might have had in 
mind Tintoretto’s Origin of the Milky Way, from some reproduction. 


In the work of cognitive experience the imagination remains 
under the constraint of the concept. But this is not the case in 
aesthetic experience. Here imagination is free to add much extra 
materials to the concept for a free interplay of cognitive faculties. 
As a result the concepts are stretched in the direction of the in- 
tuition, and they give up their frozen intellectual face, to develop 
elasticity and dynamics of life. In effect, they tend to be living 
experiences like the intuitively given datum. 


This is precisely what occurs when Rama addresses himself 
by name. The mere name changes into a living concept in app- 
roaching the emotion of sorrow. Similarly ravi-sankrant saubhagya 
changes the mere concept of passing ( sabkrant ) into a series of 
rich pageantry of seasons. In Section I we saw that these striking 
utterances ( ukti vaicitraya ) raise a question in the mind that is 
followed by a host of suggested answers closely inter-blended. The 
striking nature ofartistic utterance produces the element of surprise 
that jogs the concept out of its usual pragmatic grind. This 
factor of surprise attends all deep aesthetic experiences, which 
led some Indian theorists to posit adbhuta rasa ( The relish of 
wonder ) as the basic factor in the sense of beauty.4 


The above account shows how ciose Kant’s explanation of 
the soul of art is to that of Anandavardhan and Abhinava.: Yet 
there are differences also. Whereas Anandavardhana is content 
S ac give an example of women’s lavanya for the soul of 
ES oetry, Kant adds the examples of history, a festival speech, and 
= Conversation that might be correct, and yet lacking in soul. In 

2 ning the actual process of the formation of aesthetic ideas 

a much more systematic account than Indian writers, 
the difference between the suggested 
ig. Kant’s explanation, however, 
ognit e Capacities of intuitions 
the emotional core that enlivens 

` in many cases of 
t in the Indian 
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4, The Mutual Influence of East and West 


Western art and esthetics had a closer contact with the East in 


the wake of Alexander’s short lived adventures. The new dimension 


that it gave to earlier Indo-Greek contacts proved very fruitful. 
It was across the Hellenistic kingdoms of Middle East that the 
Indian image of motherhood travelled West, first to appear as 
nude figures of sensuous Venus, and later as Madonna and the 
Child, sometimes under a fruit-bearing tree. For instance, the 
stained-glass figures of the Madonna and the Child in Chartres 
cathedral have the knob-like chin seen in Pala paintings of the 
same period (c 1150 A. D.).42 This Pala idiom became common 
through-out Central and Western Asia at this time, where, in fact, 
it might have originated. 


The intellectual element of Western Art contributed to the 
art of the East in at least two prominent ways. During the 
Hellenistic period it helped in evolving the geometrical measure 
for the sublime face of Buddha. Later it inspired and mingled with 
Islaînic art of the Middle East and the Mughal art in India. The 
measure and intellectual form in these arts derived directly from 
the rational development in the Eastern Mediterranean mentioned 
above. This development appeared in the Islamic world earlier 
than in Christian Wes‘, and went farther in intellectual formality. 
Just as in the middle ages the West learnt Aristotle’s philosophy 
from the Arabs, Western arts greatly benefitted from Islamic 
influence, both in the development of vaulted architecture and 
paintings, specially in the Flanders and Spain. This influence on 
paintings largely started with textiles, but later West learnt much 
direétly from paintings of the East. For instance, Rembrandt 


copied several Mughal paintings. 


In the context of the above co-operation in this field, 
mow when the world has moved much closer, there is a 
“greater scope of synthesis of form and content, intellect and 
feelings, in art. We could render a great service to humanity if, 
instead of imitating the present disintegration of art in the West, 
we could call it back to realities and true feelings of life. This 
would be of great benefit to us also. Too often we are Rt in 


abstract concepts with little relation to life. Art with its roots — 


closer to realities could help us here to think and plan, in 
-concrete terms, for service to all. SR 
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Pramanas and the Modes of Philosophical 
Reasoning in Indian Thought 


» 


Ancient and medieval Indian philosophy is justly famed for its 
sustained interest in the nature and significance of the pramanas. 
These latter stand, as we know, both for sources of knowledge and 
for the means of prodf. The pramayas are held in high regard by 
the Indian philosophers particularly those belonging to the real- 
istic schools, e. g. the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Sankhya. These 
systems attempt to ‘establish their first principles such as God, 
Prakrti and Purusa on the basis of pramaras particularly inference. 
However, the idealistic systems such as the Advaita and the 
Vigistadvaita schools of Vedanta, and the Mahayana systems of 
the Buddhists, do not attach as much importance to the pramanas. 
The different Vedantic schools of thought invariably declare 
the ‘Sruti’ to be the sole source of knowledge of the Ultimate. 
Both Sankara and Ramanuja give expression to distrust of infer- 
ence as an instrument of the cognition and proof of Brakman. 
Dialecticians like Nagarjuna and Sriharsa give their .own reasons” 
for rejecting the claim of the pramayas as’ revealers of reality. 
$aikara and Ram&nuja, no less than Madhva, Nimbarka and 
Vallabha, denounce the pramayas -in order to- make room fo the 


‘Sruti’; the dialecticians, on the contrary, seem to be driven by, - 


sheer iconoclastic zeal in demolishing the pramanas one after sas 


another. 
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Ment and medieval Indian philosophy is justly famed for its 
sustained interest in the nature and significance of the pramanas. 
These latter stand, as we know; both for sources of knowledge and 
for the means of proof. The pramanas are held in high regard by 
the Indian philosophers particularly those belonging to the real- 
istic schools, e. g. the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Sankhya. These 
systems attempt to ‘establish their first principles such as God, 
Prakrti and Purusa on the basis of pramayas particularly inference. 


However, the idealistic systems such as the Advaita and the 


Visistadvaita schools of Vedanta, and the Mahayana systems of 
the Buddhists, do not attach as much importance to the pramanas. 
The different Vedantic schools of thought invariably declare 
the ‘Sruti’ to be the sole source of knowledge of the Ultimate.. 
Both Sankara and Ramanuja give expression to distrust of infer- 
ence as an instrument of the cognition and proof of Brakman. 
Dialecticians like Nagarjuna and Srtharsa give their .own reasons. 
for rejecting the claim of the pramauas as revealers of reality. 
Sankara and Ram&nuja, no less than Madhva, Nimbazka and 


Vallabha, denounce the pramayas in order to; make room for the — 
‘Sruti?; the dialecticians, on the contrary, seem to be driven by as 


sheer iconoclastic zeal in demolishing the Pramagas one aft 
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II 


Ancient and medieval Indian thinkers did not draw any 
distinction between science and philosophy. Science as a rigorous 
intellectual discipline was a commodity largely unknown to the 
Indian thinkers; they were acquainted with the two important 
branches of mathematics, namely Arithmetic and Algebra, but 
these hardly attracted the attention of the philosophers and 
logicians. Other sciences were cultivated on the practical Plane, 
rather than cherished or contemplated as theoretical enterprizes, 
As a consequence it never occurred to them to draw any distin- 
ction in respect of either the subject matter or the method between 
philosophy on the one hand and the sciences on the other. It 
will not be too much to claim that the distinction is being brought 
to light only in our own time. Ancient and medieval thinkers all 
over the world identified Philosophy with metaphysics, whose 
Special task was to prove the existence and determine the essential 
nature of the ultimate reality or realities. However, qua philo- 
sophers, they were compelled to raise and discuss a number of 
non-metaphysical or non-ontological questions; but they failed 
to develop the awareness of the methods employed in the discussion 
of those questions. The dialecticians assailed the pramanas, but 

even they failed to see the distinction between the metaphysical 
| and non-metaphysical issues as also the distinction between 
D methods employed in debating the two varieties of philosophical 


‘questions, We propose to clarify and substantiate these remarks 
in the following paragraphs. 


_ Inour view both the votaries of the pramanas and their 
1 i. e. the dialecticians, Were unaware of the true character 
h Phical reasoning. While the dialecticians used a type 
al Teasoning for discrediting the views of their 
d to show how that reasoning could be used for 
poses. But the Constructive modes of philo- 
o the employment of the pramanas, were 
n thinkers, One of our contentions 


easoning. As metaphysici- 
but also of the typically 
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and Sriharsa were too much interested in the, work of destruction, 
and too little concerned to analyse and illustrate the method of 
construction. Failing to evolve and use any such methods with 
proper awareness, they fell upon the evasive remedy of intuition 
or Saksatkara as the mode of the apprehension of reality. If, how- 
ever, it be conceded that the business of philosophy does not 
consist in delineating „the structure of the factual reality or 
realities—since the investigation of these realities is both the 
burden and the prerogative of the sciences alone—then the 
problem of defining the nature and method of philosophy assumes 
altogether a different complexion. We shall, however, attempt 
to expose the limitations of both the method of the pramanas and 
the method of dialectical criticism as applied to the field of 
philosophy. 


III 


The dialecticians, in criticizing the method of the pramanas 
in its application to the field of philosophy, were guided by a sure 
instinct. Philosophizing does not consist in the use either of 
perception or of inference. However, the motives that impelled 
the dialecticians to assail the pramauas were not ostensibly connect- 
ed with the consideration of philosophical method. The Madhya- 
mikas led by Nagarjuna were interested in establishing the 
unreality or Śūnyatā of all objects or entities including the 
pramanas : this led them to denounce the pramapas at the very 
outset. The later Vedantists were concerned mainly to discredit 
the categories of the Nyaya-Vaisesika School. The Naiyayikas 
had declared that an object is established through definition 
(laksana) and pramayas. This was taken to imply that an object 
that could not be defined was in some sense unreal. The Ved&ntic 
dialecticians repudiated the ontological categories of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika by discrediting them dialectically. By the same logic 
they also repudiated the pramayas. Like their Madhyamika 


predecessors, however, these Vedantists, too, were not interested - 


in re-defining the philosophical method. 


The question is : what is the method or methods being ini pled ; 


‘by the Madhyamika in his criticisms of the categories of the realist 


including the pramayas ? It may be granted that the Madhyamika — 


.dialectician does not appeal to perception or inference in his 
tirade against the realist categories, but it would be wrong to sy 
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that he uses no method at all. Furthermore, ` that method, 
whatever its nature, cannot be the exclusive property of the 
Mādhyamika philosophers. For unless the opponents of the 
Madhyamika see the force of his criticisms, and thus give their 
tacit approval to the Madhyamika way of reasoning, the mode of 
reasoning. exemplified in the Mādhyamika criticisms would not 
be valid or acceptable to observers. The opponents of the 
Madhyamika can admit the force of the latter’s criticisms only 
when they feel that his mode of reasoning is valid and acceptable. 
And the validity and acceptability of such mode or modes of: 
reasoning is quite independent of whether the Mādhyamika cares 
to claim them or not. Our position is that there are valid forms 
of reasoning in philosophy which cannot be assimilated to one or 
other of the pramanas. The dialectical critic often makes implicit 
appeal to the law of contradiction : he frequently uses the. argu- 
ment called reductio ad absurdum. The latter type of argument, 
it will be seen, depends on an assumed premise or assumption, 
with which the proposed statement is shown to be incompatible. 
An example will clear the point. While criticising the concept 
of production Acarya Buddhapilita is teported as having said 
that : objects cannot be produced out of no-cause (ahetutak) for 
in that case all things will become Possible anywhere. Now this 
argument depends on a sort of common-sense notion in regard 
to the consequences of uncaused origination. Our common sense 
vouches for the intellectual Perception that if things were to be 
produced from no-causes, anything would be possible anywhere. 


S of the term “svabhava’. Nagarjuna is too. 
Surely, there is no 


panna tat svabhāvata)—Mādhyamika-` 
Introduction to his commentary. 
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one being talked about. This example tends, to show how philo- 
sophical arguments may depend for their plausibility on the 
assumptions and presuppositions of a particular age. Inasmuch 
as Nagarjuna’s proofs for the Sanyata of things depend on the 
supposition under reference, his philosophy may fail to appeal 
to the modern mind. In this connection Nagarjuna ‘commits 
another fallacy; he refuses to distinguish between dependence 
in the causal sense and that understood in the logical sense. 
‘Thus, while the son considered asa physical being depends on 
his father in the causal sense, the applicability of the description 
‘father’ to a person logically depends on the birth of ason or 
daughter to him. 


The Vedantic criterion of the real as that which maintains 
a steadfast or unchanging nature is again a sheer assumption 
or a presupposition. The criterion cannot be arrived at inducti- 
vely except in‘an extremely vague sense, for nothing known in 
experience exhibits such a nature. It is interesting to contrast 
the Vedantic notion of the real with that of the Vaibhasikas; 
according to the latter only that is real which has causal efficiency 
and so is liable to disappear into the effect. 


It was observed above that Nagarjuna, while criticizing the 
protagonists of the pramanas, fails to raise the problem of philoso- 
phical method : he uses a peculiar method without caring to 
analyse and characterize it. The procedure of the great Vedantin 
Srtharsa is slightly superior to that of his Madhyamika 
predecessors. He explicitly raises, in his Khandana-Khanda-Khadya, 
the issue whether or not a discussion can proceed without accep- 
tance of the socalled pramayas. He argues in a matter-of-fact 
manner that the Carvakas and the Madhyamikas proceed with 
their discussions without admitting the validity of the framanas. 
In this connection he makes a very significant observation. He 
says : ‘it is not the non-acceptance of the pramanas that can affect 
the capacity of a discourse to prove or disprove a view ; what 
must be accepted is the condition that the discourse should not 
merely appear to be reasonable and proper’ (Sadvacanabhasa= 
fallacious.)? Elucidating his proposal Sriharsa suggests fiat the 
parties in a dispute should proceed on the basis of some practical 


2. pramanady anabhyupagamya pravartitattvam, tadiya sidhana-bidhana-” 
ksamatayam na niyamakam, kintu sadvacanabhasa-laksana-yogitvam ity 
avasyam abhyupeyam. eee tt 
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maxims that may be acceptable to all concerned. This proposal 


is eminently reasonable, but it cannot be a substitute for a careful 


analysis of the characteristic nature of philosophical reasoning. 
The reason why ancient and medieval Indian philosophers did not 
undertake a special analysis of philosophical reasoning, as already 
suggested, was that they did not see the- distinction between. 
scientific reasoning, i. e. reasoning applicable‘in factual discourse, 
and reasoning applicable in the realm of philosophical discourse: 
which is conceptual rather than factual. 


IV 


Our last remark need not be taken to imply that we accept 
in toto the modern Anglo-American conception of philosophy as. 
linguistic or conceptual analysis. In regard to this conception 
the present writer has definite reservations. However, I am fully 
convinced that -philosophical reasoning in most cases, perhaps. 
in all cases, is not reducible to inferential reasoning as practised 
in factual discourse, I shall now notice some other forms of 
reasoning employed by ancient and medieval Indian thinkers. 
Before doing that, however, I would like to take note of the 
ambiguity that attaches to the terms tarką, yukti, etc. as used in 
Indian logical literature. 


The Nydya writers, on the whole, are inclined to distinguish 
farka from the pramanas proper; Vatsydyana, in his Bhdsyar 


$s describes farka as auxiliary of the pramanas, which proceeds “on the 
eRe basis ; of causal considerations. Sometimes tarka is’ descrýbed 
een a, antsfa-prasanga,* which is a weaker form of reductio ad 
eae = absurdum. Tarka is used to show that the non-acceptance: 


ae Ch ies inference may lead to violation of common sense. 
Ayet another definition of tarka states : 


ut the pervader ( Vyapaka Ms perks eae in: 
\ (YD: ūpya ).4 Thus. the ) t rough imputation of the: 

Z y = thus the Naiyāyikas first impute effect-: 
Karyatoa) to the world and through it prove it to be 

i agent? ( Kartt-janya yh Ts this sort of tarka the: 
One distin tion of this type of argument is- 
hisnota visible mark in the 


eon Ko fire, Effecthood is a conceptual 
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attribute and not a visible attribute. The term yukti is often used as a 
synonym of tarka. Commenting on the Sūtra ‘tarkapratisthanat’ 
Sankara observes that yukti is nearer to experience than ‘Sruti’. 
Under the Satra II. 2.2. Sankara remarks that the unseen is 
proved on the basis of the seen’. He also avers that anumāna or 
inference depends on pratyaksa or direct experience®. These utter- 
ances seem to suggest that according to Sankara inference and 
yukti_ or reasoning are identical. In one place the Bhamati identi- 
fies yukti or argument with arthapatti ( presumption ) and anumana 
(inference )*. This description seems to subsume reasoning under 
pramauas as conceived by the Mimamsakas and the later 
Vedantins. 


Hemacandra, the celebrated Jaina writer and philosopher, 
uses the term gha to indicate reasoning. The term is also used in 
Nyaya-Bhasya. However, Hemacandra significantly adds that 
the sort of Vyapti whose knowledge constitutes dha is not always 
cognized through direct perception. The relation of Vyapti can 
subsist among inferential objects as well. This makes zha® different 
from inference as conceived by the Nyaya logicians. All this would 
seem to indicate that reasoning as used in philosophical discourse 
is not generally reducible to inferences grounded in perceptual 
experiences. We shall now note some forms of reasoning used by 
Indian philosophers which are clearly different from the accepted 
pramanas. 

(1) The Naiyāyikas prove the existence of atoms as follows. = 
Every whole consists of parts; it also has a beginning and an end. 
A whole can be broken into its smaller parts. But there is a limit to 
which-the breaking or division of a whole can be carried on. The 
supposition of infinite divisibility of a whole would lead to the 
absurd conclusion that the mountain Meru and the mustard seed 


In this argument the thesis of infinite 
hod of reductio ad 


y thesis that a 
This proof is 


are equal in magnitude. 
divisibility of a whole is refuted by the met 
absurdum. This is supposed to prove the contrar 
given whole is divisible only to a finite extent. 
different both from inference and from presumption: eka 
(2) In his Sariraka Bhasya Sankara establishes the existence 

of the self by a proof which reminds one of the transcendeajal 

5. drstaccadrsta-siddih, Brahma-sutra-bhasya, II.1. 4. RE PISES 

6. See Brhadāranyaka-bhāşya, I.2. 2. pratyakşa-pūrvakatvād-anumanasya. ee 
7. yuktiscirthapattir anumanam va, Bhāmañ on I. 1.2. e x 
8. See Pramāņa-mīmāmsā, Singhi Jaina Granthamala, 1939, pp- 96-37, 
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proof of the validity of the categories offered by Kant under 
Transcendental Analytic in his Gritique of Pure Reason. Kant argues 
that without the operation of the categories or concepts of the | 
understanding the experience of objects would not be possible. 
The categories alone ‘make it possible for us to know anything | 
as an object.’ Sankara’s argument for the existence of self, as | 
interpreted by his commentators and exponents, resembles this i 
proof. The self in Sankara’s system is the prius of experience or i. 
knowledge of objects. Says Sankara: ‘The knowledge of the self 

is not adventitous; on the contrary, the self is self-established... 

the self uses the pramanas such as perception and the like to | 
establish the existence of objects previously unknown; it itself 
stands in no need of the pramanas... The pramipas being 
dependent on the self for their employment, the self itself is : 
established before the operation of the pramanas.?® The same 
point is made by Surefvaracarya when he rhetorically asks: | 
‘How can that from which the pramāņas derive their validity be 


made known by those pramanas’ ? 


(3) Here is another example of a Vyapti (invariable con- 
commitance) which obtain between concepts rather than between 
visible things. Sankara avers: ‘An already existent is known 
through pramanas other than Sruti, e.g. earth.’10 Howa Vyapti 
of this order is ascertained isa moot question. The relation of 
Vyapti here is not visible to the physical senses. Elsewhere 

atikara endorses the following argument. ‘Unless there were 

something eternal already present, the word eternal could not 
make a compound with non (nañ) prefixed to it? This argument, 
which is Certainly fallacious, Suggests a general principle en the 
basis of the prevalence of a certain linguistic usage. a 


E (4) Indian philosophers recommend certain very gen- 
a rules of propriety with respect to 
i uch es ne technically known as a nyaya. Thus we 
are told: ‘It is simpler to imagi i 
See ; imagine or presume 
| pe TEn h a Tay or characteristic than at of an 
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the unseen should not be imagined or posited’*?. These rules 
of philosophizing follow from the ideals of simplicity and elegance 
in thinking; the well-known insistence on kalpana-laghavais another 
such rule which reminds one of Occam’s Razor. No Indian 
logician or theorist of knowledge ever sought to indicate the 
origin of these rules, nor attempted to give their justification. 
Probably this is true of logicians and epistemologists of the 
Western countries as well. 


(5) Almost all the important thinkers of India make use of 
the hypothetical-deductive method in their speculative construc- 
tions. But the method was never consciously formulated by the 
Indian logicians and theorists of knowledge. Thus, neither the 
Naiyayikas nor the Buddhist logicians ever cared to tell us how they 
had come by their peculiar definitions or conceptions of perception, inference, 
etc. The Buddhists believe only in two pramaras, perception and 
inference. But the peculiar definition or conception of perceptual 
cognition offered by Diùnāga or Vasubandhu could not possibly 
have been either obtained or justified by either of the two 
pramanas. „The definitions or conceptions are taken to be justified, 
ifat all, in their logical system by their success in giving a complete 
and connected account of all known forms of knowledge and reasoning. 
At the close of his famous manual Tarka-Sangraha Annat Bhatta 
remarks ; ‘Since all the entities in the world are exhaustively 
included under the padarthas described here, it follows that these 
are only seven in number’. This method of proving the funda- 
mental’ propositions or presuppositions of a system is nowhere 
clearly enunciated by the Indian logicians and philosophers. 
Similar remarks apply to the assumption of such hypothetical 
entities and attributes by Indian thinkers as the state of the 
equilibrium of Prakrti in the Sankhya System; the assumption of 
such entities as prmaal?-caitanya, pramaqa-caitanya and visaya-caitanya 
in the Vedantic theory of perception; the assumption that cognition 
reveals at the same time the object of knowledge, the knower and 
itself ( triputt-pratyaksa ) in the epistemology of the Prabhakaras, 
etc. etc. All such assumptions are justified, if at all, by the 
simplicity and thoroughness with which the schemes embodying 
the assumptions in question are able to unify and expla the 
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Misra, edited by V. A. R. Sastri, Annamalai University, 1936, p. 8 
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relevant conceptual phenomena or perceptions. ` It gay be noted 
here that almost all the facts or factors to which the rival OES 
appeal in the course of their arguments are of aana ture of 
conceptual intuitions rather than perceptions of the physical type. 


Through the processes of emergence and growth of di ferent 
kinds of knowledge and through continuing analysis of experiences 
involved in cognitions, -etc., the data relevant for philosophical 
reflection and explanation are constantly changing in quality and 
growing in bulk. Hence arises the need of attempting fresh state- 
ments and new explanations of those data. Thus the new scheme 
of elements formulated by modern chemistry makes necessary a 
drastic revision in’ the Vaisesika account of the dravyas or sub- 
Stances; our growing knowledge of the chemical properties of 
diverse elements and compounds has similarly discredited the all 
too simple Sankhya scheme of the three gunas. The sciences of 
optics and physiology have rendered obsolete the delineations of 
the perceptual process by the Indian thinkers, Our acquaintance 
with the explanatory mechanisms of such diverse disciplines, as 
physics and biology, history and economics, etc., has made us. 
peculiarly sensitive to methodological issues 3 We are likewise more 
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